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Jatutorial, 


A MINISTERIAL friend who writes 
regretting his inability to be present 
at the Janesville Council sends this 
helpful word of sympathy: ‘‘I trust 
that much good will come through 
your meeting. If anybody has a 
right to be alive, awake and full of 
zeal, enthusiasm and work it is the 
champions of the liberal faith and it 
has been a great astonishment to me 
coming in from the outside to find so 
much apathy and indifference in the 
churches,’’ 


WE never take up a copy of the 
Universalist Monthly without wishing 
to quote liberally from its pages, for 
the benefit of all our readers. Its 
Spirit is broad, progressive and thor- 
oughly sympathetic with all forms of 
Sincere religious faith and striving. 
In the last number the editor, W. S. 
Crowe, finds a text in the ungracious 
attitude of the majority of his fellow- 
religionists towards Unitarians. ‘The 
prospect of more cordial relations be- 
tween the two sects is brightening, he 
thinks, but he finds more active effort 
to this end among Unitarians than- 
among Universalists. In illustration 
he points out the scant attention paid 
by the Universalist press to the Sara- 
toga conference, though that body 
Passed a resolution expressing its 
Sympathy and sense of fellowship with 
the Universalists, speaking of them as 
‘our sister denomination.’’ ‘Theonly 


Tecognition this received, says Mr. 


Crowe, was in one of Dr. Atwood’s 
‘“‘briefs’’ in the Leader, in which the 
people attending that gathering were 
described as going to hear ‘‘Curtis and 
Mrs. Livermore, and to enjoy the Uni- 
tarian rhetoric.’’ Mr. Crowe speaks 
a word of brotherly response for mes- 
sages of good-will spoken by the Regis- 
ter, the Unitarian, and UNITY, and 
urges The cultivation of a more gener- 
ous spirit among his own brethren. 


A SUBSCRIBER and correspondent of 
UNITy is disturbed over a recent note 
by the editor commending a sugges- 
tion of the Popular Science Monthly 
that the lectures on geology which take 
their pupils out-of-doors are good for 
the teacher of theology. The corre- 
spondent sees in this suggestion of ours 
‘‘skeptical tendencies ’’ which would 
favor a ‘‘turning away from the bib- 
lical verities and the spiritual realities 
within the human soul.’’ What we 
plead for always is the study of the 
Bible, and the human soul in the light 
of out-of-doors, z. e., of universal ex- 
perience, and natural law; studying 
them as the original facts of the spiritual 
life, rather than in the light of subse- 
quent text-books, theological systems, 
and the ‘‘indoors’’ of creeds, schools 
and sectarian interests and teaching. 
We are skeptical of the artificial and 
supernatural in religion in order that 
we may believe more profoundly in 
the natural and the universal in 
religion. 


THE probable reason of Mr. Low- 
ell’s request to be buried with the serv- 
ice of another church than his own, 
which has elicited so much comment, 
is given by his friend, Mr. Curtis, in 
the Easy Chair of November /ar- 
pers, as the wish to have all forms of 
funeral speech and address dispensed 
with: ‘‘ Like all men, Lowell had seen 
too often the invasion of the sober 
propriety of burial by the cruel reck- 
lessness of well-meant but untimely 
words. The formal service of the 
English church is very distasteful to 
many spiritually-minded persons, but 
itis at least a measured and definite 
form of expression for a public occa- 
sion which involves profound emotion, 
and in which the risks of chance and 
unregulated utterance are very great.”’ 
This explanation is creditable, both to 
the heart and the understanding of 
the dead poet’s friend, but it does not, 
to our thinking, cover the case. We 
confess to the wish that the final cer- 
emonies of funeral and burial in so 
illustrious a case, had been in the 
nature of a testimonial, so much 
needed, to the faith that inspired the 
noble utterances and deeds which 
made up the preceding life. 


CHICAGO has recently given a 
charity entertainment ona large scale. 
The great Auditorium hall was en- 
gaged and a large amount of energy, 
zeal and enthusiasm were expended 
upon the ‘‘ Longfellow Féte.’’ The 


the final footing up of the result in 
the daily papers shows that only $816 
was netted to the two worthy organ- 
izations in whose interests this effort 
was made. As an entertainment it 
may have been a success, but as a 
financiering scheme, any business 
man would consider the profits on 
the amount of money and strength in- 
vested very small. Why will not our 


church members and philanthropists 
learn, and take to heart the truth, that 


gross receipts were nearly $3,000, but 


a ‘‘straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between any two given points.’’ 
Even though the points be the pocket- 
book of the prosperous on the one 
hand and the need of the suffering and 
the dependent on the other. To take 
such a roundabout way is an insult 
both to the judgment and the gener- 
osity of the public. | 


WE see by our exchanges that the 
Rev. J. H. Crooker has resigned his 
pastorate in Madison, Wis., and ac- 
cepted a call to the new society at 
Helena, Montana. Mr. Crooker will 
leave a field in which he has worked 
with great ability and energy. He 
has made the cause of Unitarianism 
respected, respectable af attractive 
to a large number of students who 
have gathered at that important 
University for the last ten years. We 
wish him all success in his new field. 
His experience as a missionary in 
Wisconsin will spleydidly qualify him 
for the still more heroic missionary 
work which awaits him in that far-off 
mountain country. We trust the 
cause at Madison will not be allowed 
to languish, but that a man will be 
found who will carry on the work Mr. 
Crooker has laid down; making of 
it not only a good missionary cause 
worthy outside support, but a liv- 
ing, vital society made up of resi- 
dent members. Then the church will 
take its place as one of the organized 
forces for progressive thought The 
man who is to be successor to Messrs. 
Simmons and Crooker has £a jhigh 
standard established for him. 


OuR associate, Rev. M. J. Savage, 
in a recent sermon on ‘‘ Crime and its 
Treatment,’’ makes this distinction in 
the use of terms employed in the dis- 
cussion of such subjects: ‘‘ Sin, 
technically speaking, is an offense 
committed against God. Vice is an 
offense committed chiefly, or first, 
against ourselves,—a private, personal 
thing. Crime is the breaking of a 
statute law, supposed to be a social 
wrong. I wish you to take note that 
crime is not always evil. If we look 
down the course of human history, 
we shall see that a large part of those 
men whom we most revere were con- 
sidered criminals by their age. Con- 
sidered did I say? They weve crim- 
inals. ‘That is, they were breakers of 
statute law. Socrates was a criminal, 
and was put to death assuch. Jesus 
of Nazareth was a criminal. In the 
times of Nero and Diocletian all the 
early Christians were criminals. And 
so, as we come down the years, Bruno 
was a criminal. So was Martin 
Luther. So were Vanini and Serve- 
tus. And at a still later period all 
that grand cluster of men who stand 
out in the firmament of our recent 
past like stars, whose shining her- 
alded the dawn of a larger, wider 
human freedom,—these were crimi- 
nals,—Channing, Parker, Garrison, 
Phillips, John Brown, all the noblest 
men of their time. * 


P wR es oe 


MANy readers of Unity have doubt- 
less read the article by Mrs. Sara A. 
Underwood, in a recent number of the 
Christian Register, relating some 
rather remarkable psychical experi- 
ences to which she has lately been 
made subject, acting, as our spiritual- 
ist friends would say, as medium. 
Mrs. Underwood writes under the 
title, ‘‘Sub-Consciousness, or What?’’. 
The particular class of phenomena 


which she describes is connected with 
some mysterious power she possesses 
at intervals, to write in an unknown 
hand, and by means she can neither 
control nor explain. The ideas ex- 
pressed in this writing, as she quotes 
some of them in the article referred to, 
are of a higher character than that or- 
der of communicatign usually reveals. 
This experience is the more remark- 
able, and will excite greater curiosity, 
because of Mr. and Mrs. Underwood’s 
prominent position as agnostics, of a 
rather more materialistic than spirit 
ualistic tendency. Neither has any 
theory to offer respecting these man- 
ifestations, which seem to belong to 
that widening realm of psychic reve- 
lation which marks the age, but which 
while it widens does not grow much 
clearer either in purpose, or in the un- 
derstanding of those dealing with it. 


~ MANY needed and excellent laws 
seem useless and of a hindering effect, 
only in certain applications that arise. 
The contract labor laws, intended to 
prevent American manufacturers from 
obtaining foreign labor on unfair, 
selfish terms, sometimes operates to 
delay and prevent the very ends 
sought. This was lately seen in our 
own city in the importation of two or 
three Japanese runners in one of our 
parks, whose business it was to draw 
the children and other visitors about 
the shaded walks,—we forget the 
Japanese term describing their voca- 
tion.—The novelty was equally pleas- 
ing to the little foreigners and the 
native visitors ; but since they had 
been employed for this service on the 
Other side of the water, they were 
obliged to return, which they did 
reluctantly and with tears. Another 
case in point is the difficulty President 
Harper, of the new Chicago University, 
found himself in the past summer, 
during his trip abroad, in engaging 
teachers and professors. He told the 
reporter he saw several instructors 
abroad whom’ he would like to add 
to the faculty, and who ‘will un- 
doubtedly wander over to this country 
in the course of time,’’ and be ready to 
listen to definite propositions. We 
speak of these matters, notin criticism 
of the new law, only to show the 
occasional humor of it. 


Robert Ingersoll’s Gospel. 


It was the privilege of the present 
writer to be one of the five thousand 
or more who recently filled the Audi- 
torium hall of Chicago, from stage to 
gallery to listen to the famous and 
oft-repeated lecture of Robert Inger- 
soll.on ‘‘ The Liberty of Man, Woman 
and Child;’’ to note the power 
which kept that vast audience sus- 
pended in tremulous anticipation be- 
tween the gates of tears and of 
laughter for over two hours, and to 
reflect upon the significance of th 
same. Seeing and hearing the ma 
greatly re-assured us in our previous 


my of religion, or the reviler of Chris- 
tianity, so often represented and 
dreaded. His face and voice bespeak 
a tender heart, a mind, in the main, 
free from the poison of hatred, and an 
intellect committed to the capital 
things in the gospel of Jesus,—gentle- 
ness towards the unfortunate, rebuke 


placent conservatism. His speech 


was permeated with the love of man 


conviction that he was not the fell ene- 


of arrogant hypocrisy and com- 
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and a sense of the universal reality of 
those attributes which alone fill the 
words God and immortality with sacred 
meaning. Mr. Ingersoll possesses 
such a fund of humanity, is himself so 
large an embodiment of geniality, that 
in his hands even the dangerous and 
reprehensible weapons of ridicule and 
sarcasm are shorn of much of their cru- 
elty. Having heard him we feel 
more than ever like pitying the Chris- 
tianity that is afraid of him, or the 
Unitarianism that is tempted to qual- 
ify its great gospel of breadth, and to 
modify its boasted hospitality to all 
thought, for fear perchance a Robert 
Ingersoll might be invited to stand in 
one of its pulpits. 

What if he did? They would find 
one, who, in three-quarters of his 
speech advocates with. splendid power 
the supremacy of soul and its right to 
exercise and develop all its powers. 
One who urges the duty of men to use 
the power of soul for the amelioration of 
suffering, the consolation and eleva- 
tion of the miserable. Robert Inger- 
soll is a preacher, if anything. And 
his gospel is the gospel of fair play, 
of sunshine and of love. He 1s an 
apostle of the fireside, and preacher of 
domestic joys. A Unitarian congre- 
gation finds in him, not only a preacher 
of free speech but of what, in these 
days, is perhaps quite as much needed 
in the pulpit, a preacher of plain 
speech. He is one who uses words to 
convey rather than to conceal thought. 
In this respect he is a needed model 
to the preachers, who go mincing 
their speech concerning the theologi- 
cal atrocities and absurdities that are 
bringing Christianity and its institu- 
tions into the merited contempt of 
thinking men and women. This is 
withdrawing our churches from the 
confidence of men of science, of phi- 
losophy and of affairs. The religious 
world of to-day, finds in Mr. Ingersoll 
a pleader for rational conceptions of 
history and destiny, that prepare the 
way for that faith which alone com- 
mands the reverence of thinking and 
loving men. If choice must be made 
between the agnosticism of Robert In- 
gersoll and the theism that enforces 
the doctrine of eternal damnation of 
human souls, or with the Christianity 
of the vicarious atonement, with the 
revivalists’ cry of ‘‘ Jesus died and 
paid it all,’’ the world will not be long 
in choosing.’’ 

Butin Robert Ingersoll is also heard 
a man who demonstrates by his elo- 
quence, the inadequacy of his own 
position, the ungraciousness of a flip- 
pant humorist in the presence of the 
high realities of life. Here is found 
one whose splendid powers fail to 
reach their becoming climax for want 
of that historic sense, that science and 
the full appreciation of the doctrine of 
evolution bring. Robert Ingersoll is 
a brilliant relic of the free-thinking 
that has gone, rather than a forerunner 
of the free thinking that is to come. 
He belongs to Voltaire and his school, 
rather than to Herbert Spencer, Em- 
erson, and the nineteenth century 
liberals. ‘The man who in effect says, 
Care not for the past for it gone, 
worry not for the future for it may 
never come, but enjoy the present; for 
it you have, is not the man to move 
the world forward, to inspire great 
deeds and to continue the pale line of 
heroes, whose story is the wealth of 
civilizations. We must crown the cen- 
turies gone with cathedral beauties if 
we are to glorify the centuries to come 
with more than cathedral glories. 
Inconsistent is the man who has no 
use for the word ‘‘ God ’’ in his phi- 
losophy, but retains it for exclama- 
tory purposes in conversation ; that 
pleads for human sympathy, but 
withholds it from the most serious and 
self-denying revelations of human life 
which history gives. 

Thus feeling keenly the limitations 
in this man and his speech, but re. 


-membering that he leads a muc}, 


needed protest against a medizval- 
ism, too long perpetuated on the earth, 
and an insincerity and intellectual in- 
vasion too much in vogue in pulpit 
and in pew, we bid him God-speed 
and welcome him to such opportu- 
nities of expression as we have to offer, 
not becausé we agree, with all he says, 
or are satisfied with his silences, but 
because we do not agree, are not satis- 
fied. The pulpit and the press we 
represent are those based on a faith 
that truth is served by variety of pre- 
sentations, and faith is established by 
all sincere expression. In so far as 
Robert Ingersoll courts sunlight and 
believes in the open mind do we believe 
in him. In so far as he belies the 
sunlight and darkens counsel with 
ridicule and closes the mind with the 
prejudices of the cynic, we do not be- 
lieve in him. ‘The preachers, in deal- 
ing with such shortcomings as char- 
acterize Robert Ingersoll, should 
exercise patience, for they have given 
so much encouragement to his meth- 
ods. The preachers weekly out-In- 
gersoll Robert Ingersoll, in their un- 
fairness for those who differ from 
them, and in their inhospitality to the 
human soul in its flounderings, its 
mistakes and its yearnings. Emer- 
son, not Ingersoll, is the prophet of 
Free Thought in America, but Inger- 
soll may be, and is arude John the 
Baptist, crying in the wilderness of 
credulity and conventionality: ‘‘ Pre- 
pare ye the way for the incoming of 
the Kingdom of Reason and Love and 
this is the Kingdom of God for which 
the saints have prayed, and martyrs 
have died.’’ To this all science tends 
and in it, civilization triumphs. 


Is There a Plutocracy? 


It is quite generally assumed that 
that is, that our country is being 
brought more and more under its 
power, and that it is the duty of all 
good men and especially all good min- 
isters to make the welkin ring with 
declamations against it. Indeed, for 
a clergyman to neglect this duty ex- 
poses him nowaday, in the circles of | 
social reformers, to the reputation of 
being either ignorant as to the live is- 
sues of the time or too much in fear of 
‘‘the money power’’ to speak out 
against its oppression. Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks has escaped the risk of 
any such arraignment.* Itis but fair 
to say that his book is not so bad as 
its title. It is not by any means a 
mere impassioned harangue. It con- 
tains many words of sense and so- 
briety. But it seems to fall in with 
the fashionable assumption that there 
exists a plutocracy against which it is 
our duty to declare war to the knife. 
What isa plutocracy ? If the word has 
any real meaning, it must stand for an 
organized company of rich men acting 
in concert to tvrannize over the rest. 
What are the facts in this country ? 
That there are people of all grades of 
wealth from the man of moderate 
means up to the millionaire. Some 
of this wealth has been acquired dis- 
honestly. Some of it, in strict con- 
formity with legal methods of more or 
less doubtful justice. Some of it 
through sheer hard work and frugal- 
ity, or it may be special intelligence | 
which has enabled its possessor to | 
make two blades of grass grow where 
but one grew before. Among men of 
more than the average wealth some 
are generous, some wungenerous, in 
dealing with their employes; some 
are charitable, some uncharitable to- 
wards the needy. So far as their en- 
ergy is diverted from channels that 
are really productive,and solegitimate, 
into the attempt to get more than they 
give, instead of combining to oppress 
the poor, they are as a rule engaged in 
the effort to outwit and so rob one an- 
other. The notion that there exists 


——- - 


among wealthy men an organized con- 

spiracy to tyrannize over the masses, is 

pernicious, because in the first place, 

it is false. In the second place it is 

grossly unjust to the rich, many of 
whom are men of the highest and 

purest character. Again, it is always 

demoralizing to know that other men 

are bad. It is thus needlessly demor- 

alizing to believe them worse than 

they are. The man who in the pulpit 
or elsewhere, in his enthusiasm for 
social reform, thinks that he is doing 
God service by exaggerating the wick- 
edness of the world and painting it in 

lurid colors, is really serving the devil. 

Moreover this popular gospel that the 
wretchedness of the lower classes is 
due to the tyranny of their masters is 
most banefully thrusting into the 
background the old-fashioned virtues 
of industry and economy and temper- 
ance. Much of the wretchedyess of 
the lower classes is due to themselves. 

Much, indeed, is inherited. The im- 

mediate sufferers are not always pri- 
marily responsible. The fathers eat 
sour grapes and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge. Such is the tragedy 
of life. Some of us are born into mis- 

ery. The fact is pathetic but it in- 
here’s in our social system. And for 
the existence of that system the rich 
men of to-day are no more responsible 
than the poor. Indeed the responsi- 
bility does not attach to any particular 
manor men. It has grown out of the 
very nature of things. The same con- 
dition appears, but in a still more ex- 
treme form, among the lower animals. 

Here improvidence and the absence 
of systematic industry and a reckless 
increase in numbers lead to that cruel 
struggle for existence which keeps the 
wolf from the door only through mu- 
tual destruction. Human civilization 
has been reducing the average mor- 
tality by the growing infrequency of 
wars, and the abatement of epidemics, 
and the lessened force of outright 
famine, and so hassubstituted the less 
violent but perhaps not less loathsome 
distress of the slums. The unsatis- 
factory condition of our social life is 
not due to some new disease which 
humanity has caught. It is not due 
to some specific wrong that any indi- 
vidual or class has wrought. It is 
rather but a phase of that immaturity 
out of which we have not yet grown. 
And so the only way out is to keep 
on growing. No one remedy will 
mend matters. The well-to-do may 
properly be called on to help relieve 
existing distress. But that is only a 
palliative. A lasting betterment can 
come only through the slow process of 
increasing knowledge and industry 
and self-control, through temperance 
and providence and continence. The 
specific wrongs of the down-trodden 
should so far as possible be redressed, 
the ill-gotten gains of the extortionate 
reclaimed, the oppression of any in 
authority arrested. But after all the 
great task is the patient cultivation of 
the higher qualities of mind and heart 
among all classes and conditions of 
men. At best the millennium is not to 
be reached at a bound; and not at 
all through wholesale denunciations 
of the rich and crusades against an 
imaginary plutocracy. 

H. D. M. 


THE essence of intellectual living 
does not reside in extent of science or 
in perfection of expression, but in 
the constant preference for higher 
thoughts over those of lower ones.— 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 


TuHE children of to-day will be the 
architects of our country’s destiny in 
1900.—/James A. Garfield. 


briT is good to rub and polish our 
ain against that of others.—Mon- 


*White Slaves, or The Oppression .. the Worthy 
Poor. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D., author of 


‘“‘ The People’s Christ,” etc., Boston : Lee & Shepard, 
Cloth. $1.50. 


Publishers, 10 Milk Street, 1802. 
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Men and Things. 


BISHOP HUNTINGTON has gone to farming 
on the old homestead near Hadley, Mass. 
He is now seventy-eight years old, and is 
ar 9 to be enthusiastic over his outdoor 
work, 


WE learn from the Universalist Messen- 
ger, published in the interests of the First 
Universalist Church, Englewood, that Rev. 
Charles Conklin, formerly of Chicago, has 
lately been appointed state missionary of 
Massachusetts, having resigned his pastor- 
ate at Shawmut. 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH has an 
article in the .Vintleenth Century in which 
he warns the Established Church that it 
would do wisely to set its house in order 
against the day of disestablishment. For 
the course of civilization, he says, is in this 
direction. 


ONE of the daily papers tells the follow- 
ing story: A Macon, Mo., minister has some 
erring lambs in his flock that wander off on 
Sunday excursions occasionally. This is 
from his prayer in a recent service: ‘‘O 
Lord, we pray that the excursion train goin 
east on the Hannibal & St. Joseph eallvoad 
this morning may not run off the track and 
kill any church members that may be on 
board. Church members on Sunday excur- 
sions are not in condition to die,’’ etc. 


WE learn from the report of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society in the Christian 
Register, that Rev. W. W. Fenn, who is the 
author of a manual on the Book of Luke for 
Sunday-school use, is to prepare a work ot 
similar nature on the Book of Acts. It will, 
says the egtster, ‘‘ portray the formative 
period of the early Christian Church, and 
will explain from the point of view of 
modern Biblical criticism one of the least 
understood books of the whole New Testa- 
ment.’’ 


A Bust of Matthew Arnold was recently 
unveiled in the baptistery of Westminster 
Abbey. Previous to the ceremony the 
friends of the late poet and the subscribers 
to the memorial assembled in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, where the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, Lord Coleridge, delivered an ad- 
dress. Among those present were Mrs. 
Arnold, Mrs. R. Arnold, Lady Coleridge, 
Lord Hannen, and the Rt. Hon. John Mor- 
ley. Lord Coleridge spoke eloquently of 
the genius of the poet and essayist. 


IN this day of busy activity among synods 
and other representative theological organ- 
izations, it is interesting to note what one of 
our exchanges points out, that the second 
synod of Massachusetts met at Cambridge in 
1646, and was not dissolved until 1648. The 
synod composed and adopted a system of 
church discipline called the ‘‘ Cambridge 
Platform,’’ and recommended it with the 
Westminster confession of faith to the gen- 
eral court and to the churches. The latter 
in New England generally complied with 
the recommendation. 


IT is announced that Mr. Howells’ new 
novel will not go to the Harpers, but that it 
has been bought by Zhe Ladies’ Home 
Journal, of Philadelphia. Mr. Howell has 
been induced to make this change of pub- 
lishers for his next novel because of the 
financial inducements offered by the Journal 
management, and of the enormous audience 
which his work will command through this 
periodical. The story is one distinctly for 
girls, and will portray the life of a Western 
girl in New York City. 


A PROTESTANT merchant in Burscherd, 
not far from Aix-la-Chapelle, the State 
Counselor Oscar Erkens, is the sole manu- 
facturer of the regulation robe forthe Roman 
Catholic Cardinals. For one hundred and 
fifty years the firm of which he is now the 
head, and which he inherited from his 
father and grandfather, has been in posses- 
sion of the secret of dyeing these garments 
their characteristic red color, as also of the 
manufacture of the cloth. In this way a 
Protestant firm has had the monopoly of 
making these robes for a century and a half 
and is undoubtedly the oldest firm patron- 
ized by the Vatican. 


WE are told that Lord Tennyson is presi- 
dent of a society of which the Princess Chris- 
tina is secretary, called the Selborne So- 
ciety. Its object is to preserve. animals, 
wild birds, and plants from unnecessary 
destruction ; to discourage the wearing and 
use for ornament of birds and their plumage, 
excepting in case of ostriches, which are 
reared for their feathers, and especially to 
prevent shooting and trapping of birds by 
dealers in plumage and skins. In one little 
leaflet headed ‘‘ Don’t,’’ issued by this so- 
ciety, we are reminded that everybody who 
wears a bird contributes to the yearly sacri- 
fice of thirty or forty millions of humming 
birds, sun-birds, orioles, robins, “sea-gulls. 
etc. Another leaflet is devoted to the 
cruelty of wearing ospreys. They come 
from the egrets and the smaller sort of heron 
in the spring and breeding season. The old 
birds are deliberately killed while feeding 
their young, which are thus left to starve in 
their nests by hundreds in order that these 
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aigrettes may be supplied to the fashionable 
world. 
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~ Gontributed and Selected, 


To CC, W. C. 


OBIIT, NOV. 14, 1881. 


Cyrus, I walk with thee, 
Now October’s tent is struck, 
While the keen wind twists the tree, 
And the shagbark cracks the shuck. 
Thou wert fruits, nuts and wine ; 
In’deeds thy spirit spoke: 
Polish fibre was thine, 
Rockmaple and oak ! 


Tough and sturdy and sound, 
Man on whom men might lean ; 
Keener than scent of hound 
Thy scorn of aught false or unclean : 
Quick to all that aspires, 
Quicker to breathings of pain, 
And brighter, more winsome, than house- 
hold fires 
Seen through nights of November rain. 


Polish fibre indeed ; 
And the years but rubbed it down 
With toil and trial and deed, 
Till its gleam was golden brown : 
Rugged and solid as rock, 
Rock where mosses and lichens played; 
Oh, thou man, the pride of the flock, 
Man with voice and eyes of a maid ! 


H. C. B. 
Gore Hall, Nov. 7, 1891. 


Faith of a Unitarian Layman. 


I believe that religion is a revela- 
tion from God to man, coming through 
the unfolding of human faculties. It 
has been limited to no one age or race. 
It is limited in the case of each indi- 
vidual by his own capacity to receive 
it. I believe that this revelation 
comes through reason and conscience 
and all human experience. 

I believe in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures and of many other books, 
and the best evidence of their inspira- 
tion is that they inspire the readers of 
them. 

I believe that this stupendous uni- 
verse, with all its countless millions 
of suns and systems of worlds, is a 
unit under one system of immutable 
laws. I believe that this same uni- 
verse is governed by a system of 
spiritual laws under infinite love, and 
these laws are all convertible into one. 


‘I believe that immutable law and in- 


finite love are one—God. 

I believe that man is a development 
under this two in one principle—God 
—and is a finite type of God. 

I believe that society is a unit; the 
highest good of each individual being 
the highest good of all. 

I believe that religion is a unit in 
origin, having its origin in man’s con- 
sciousness of powers above himself 
and a desire to establish better rela- 
tions with those powers. 

I believe that science and religion 
are a unit, * being the mission of 
science to reveal truth, and of religion 
to embrace and practice truth so 
revealed» 

I believe that all bibles are a unit 
in origin, all being a record of man’s 
religious experience and growth in 
his struggle to get nearer to God; 
that all began as literature, and grew 
sacred with the ages; that all are val- 
uable, though not equally so; and I 
try to believe that they are but parts 
of one world>Bible now in the making, 
in which the truths of each shall live 
forever because of the eternal life 
which is in them, and in which the 
errors of each shall? die a natural death 
for want of nutriment. 

I believe that true religion and true 
ethics are a umit, and may be ex- 
pressed in a single sentence: Have a 
soul full of love, and act naturally. 

I believe that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the highest religious teacher that 
has yet appeared. I believe that he 
Saw infinite love im all things, even in 
human suffering; yea, more, in the 
suffering of so insignificant a creature 
as a sparrow or a worm. I believe 
that he felt in his inmost soul that he 
was one with God, and taught that to 
be one with God we must be like God 
in unfeigned love for all, both the 
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evil and the good, and especially our 
neighbor (that is one having a want 
in Our power to supply) as ourselves. 

I believe that God’s natural laws 
are founded in righteousness, and 
work out man’s highest possible good. 

I believe that human suffering is 
indispensable to human development, 
and therefore reconcilable with the 
thought of infinite knowledge, love 
and power. 

I believe that the holy spirit of love 
pervades the universe, and is felt and 
realized by those at perfect oneness 
with God. 

I believe that man in his present 
state of development has two natures: 
one an animal nature, pointing him 
downward to the animal through 
whom he.has been developed, and the 
other a spiritual nature, pointing him 
upwards to God, towards whom he is 
developing. When the animal nature 
predominates he has all the discord 
of hell within him, and when the love 
nature predominates he is in heaven 
on earth. 

I believe that all the religious 
virtues are the natural spontaneous 
outgrowth of a soul whose higher 
nature predominates, and that all the 
vices are the natural outgrowth of a 
soul whose lower nature predominates. 

I believe that the Devil is the per- 
sonification of evil. 

I believe that the best test of true 
religion is a faithful, pure, dutiful, self- 
sacrificing life; and yet that an un- 
wavering faith in harmony with facts 
is a stepping-stone to such a life. 

I believe that the judgment day is 
a perpetual succession of events, 
which, under God’s righteous laws, 
work out a just retribution for every 
deed, whether good or evil. 

I believe that eternal punishment, 
or any punishment other than for the 
good of the punished, is totally irrec- 
oncilable with infinite goodness, love 
and mercy. 

I believe in the atonement (at-one- 
ment), and that every one is a co- 
operator with Jesus in the at-one-ment 
who leads his fellow-men to unity 
with God. I believe that the death 
of Jesus is a testimony to the exalted- 
ness of his character, but that it has 
no connection whatever with my guilt 
or innocence. 

I believe that the word ‘‘ miracle ’’ 
is merely another word for an un- 
known law of nature. 

I believe that man should ‘‘ remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy’’ 
by doing justice, loving mercy, truth 
and purity, and walking humbly be- 
fore God, and that he should remem- 
ber every other day in the week for 
the same purpose ; and I believe that 
man’s constitution and the constitu- 
tion of working animals requires peri- 
odical rest, and that good of society 
requires periodical public rest days 
for the culture of man’s social and re- 
ligious nature and for relaxation from 
the monotonous routine of every day 
life. 

I believe that the impulse in man 
to pray is a God-given impulse that 
can not be crushed without detriment 
to man’s highest good, and I believe 
that a true prayer can not by any pos- 
sibility go unanswered in its legiti- 
mate effects. I believe that a true 
ptatyer is independent of all postures 
and of any words. I believe that the 
proper place te pray is in the most 
secret chambers of our souls, where 


we may always find God concealed. . 


I believe that the object of true prayer 
is to hold communion with God and 
give ourselves wholly up to him. 
Among the things to be prayed for are, 
light to see whatever bears on our 
duty, and faith and courage, and pa- 
tience to perform it at all costs and all 
hazards, and love to our fellow-men 
that will keep us ina kind, generous, 
loving spirit towards them and ready 
to forgive the wrongs they have done 
us, and a sense of justice to our dumb 
fellow creatures that will prompt us 


to render them all their rights, which 
in their helplessness they can not de- 
mand. Prayers, 1 say, of this kind 
never fail to be helpful. 

I believe that neighbor, in a Chris- 
tian sense, is one having a wantin our 
power of supply; and since we have 
mutual wants and mutual power of 
supplying wants we are all neighbors. 
I believe that the deepest, heartfelt 
want of humanity is human sympathy, 
and that is what it is in the power of 
every one to bestow. I believe that it 
behooves us to learn more of each 
other and realize how largely our hap- 
piness will thus be advanced. 

I believe that whatever may be 
man’s final destiny he can never by 
any possibility lose touch with im- 
mutable law and infinite love. 

I believe in God the Immutable Law 
and Infinite Love, Almighty Devel- 
oper of the universe ; and in my fellow- 
man, finite type of the infmite God, 
developing under God from a lower 
form of life, suffering under necessary 
laws of development, dying daily and 
rising again ; and that he will finally 
rise above the dominion of sin and 
ignorance into a purer and happier 
state. I believe in the holy spirit of 
love, the holy universal fellowship of 
man, the forgiveness of each other's 
sins, the practice of righteousness, and 
in life eternal. Ainen!—/fvom a 
printed statement by A. H. Winbish, of 
St. Paul, Minn. Published by request. 


A Query for Unity Clubs. 


In Edward P. Jackson’s essay on 
‘Character Building,’’ recently pub- 
lished in the volume ‘‘Conduct asa 
a Fine Art,’’ there appears on pages 
107 and 108 the following dialogue: 

“Dr. Dix. Yes, scholars, most 
happily for us, things tell the truth,— 
they are what they seem. 

Helen Mar. Longfellow says quite 
the opposite.’’ 

Is this a correct interpretation of the 
first stanza in the ‘‘Psalm of Life’’ ? 
Where does the grammatical object of 
the verb ‘‘tell’’ end? In the last two 
lines is the poet expressing his own 
view or that which he is combating ? 

H. D. M. 


Ohe Study Oahte. 


Books here noticed promptiv sent on recetpt of price 
by W. W. Knowles & Co,. Publishers and Booksellers, 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The Life of Christopher Columbus. 
Everett Hale. 


By Edward 
Chicago: G. L. Howe & Co, 


This is one of what is likely to be a large 
number of books of similar character and 
purpose, elicited by the coming World’s 
Fair. The authorship is a sufficient proof of 
its interest and value, and its publication by 
a Chicago firm is suitable. The work is 
compiled from the letters and journals of 
Columbus and other contemporary docu- 
ments. The writer has kept more carefully 
within the lines of his special subject, giving 
us the personal narrative of the great ex- 
plorer, without attempting, after the manner 
of more pretentious works, to include the 
entire history of his age and country. Mr. 
Hale finds a number of myths surrounding 
the home of Columbus, as every great hero 
of the past. He omitsthese from hissketch, 
purposely. During his short visit to Spain 
in 1882 he was favored by the Spanish gov- 
ernment with as many facilities for the study 
of his subject as the time would permit. The 
book is illustrated, and contains a reprint of 
the Jefferson copy of the Florence portrait 
,of Columbus, as frontispiece. 


Last Words—A Final Collection of ,Stortes.a By 
uliana Horatia Ewing. Publish by Roberts 
rothers. Boston: Price, $2.25. 


There are twelve stories inthis attract- 
ive book, with Mrs. Ewing’s portrait on the 
cover, asshe sits with her writing tablet on 
her knee ‘‘ making a story.’’ The last story 
in the book is the best one she wrote, and is 
unfinished, the others are complete. 

Children and grown 
Ewing’s stories because they are so quaint, 
so true to nature, and always a help towards 
‘‘better things.’? This collection opens 
with ‘‘Mary’s Meadow,’’ and most people 
think that is the sweetest thing she ever 
wrote; and it has certainly been wide-reach- 
ing in its influence and incentive power, 
as the preface of the book shows. 

Next in attractiveness is the story called 
‘Sunflowers and a Rushlight,’’ which was 
published in 7he Christian Register some 


ople love Mrs. | 
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interesting in a different way ; and perha 

‘* Letters from a Little rRabe AB can hardly 
be called a story, but is a valuable follower 
of ‘‘Mary’s Meadow.”’ 

Any me wishing to give a book to half- 
grown boys or girls will do well to choose 
this one of Mts. Ewing’s. J. &. 


Periodicals. 


IN a notice of Dr. Hale’s Life of James 
Freeman Clarke, the Andover Review for 
October says that ‘'a certain lack of cogency 
and the most trifling touch of corporate 
self-complacency show the Unitarian.’ 
Judged by such standards, Prof. Gulliver, 
who has not hitherto been reckoned amon 
the heretics, will soon have Joseph Coo 
and other heresy-smellers in full bay at his 
heels, for his article in the same number 
upon “‘Is Christ the Sufficient Creed of 
Christianity?’’ ostensibly a review of “‘a 
sententious volume by Dr. McKenzie bear- 
ing the sententious title, ‘‘Christ Himself,”’ 
displays ‘‘a certain lack of cogency’’ which, 
according to his fellow-contributor, shows 
him a Unitarian of the deepest dye. It 
would indeed be difficult to find anywhere a 
more conspicuous example of muddy incon- 
clusiveness than in the article referred to, 
although it is only fair to say that from the 
extracts given, one is inclined to suspect 
that the professor has never read _ the 
preacher and that Dr. McKenzie is guiltless 
of much here attributed to him. It is cheer- 
ing to read in Prof. Tucker's opening ad- 
dress at Andover Theological Seminary that 
the authority of the Bible does not lie in its 
infallibility but in ‘‘the manifest presence of 
God in its pages’’ and ‘‘ conforms exactly to 
the sense of sacredness which in varying de- 
grees in different parts theyinspire.”” Ofthe 
other papers in this number, that by D.W. C. 
Duncan on ‘‘The Cherokee Outlet ’’ is quite 
the most important, although Rev. Stewart 
Means, in ‘‘Criticism versus Ecclesiasticism,”’ 
gives a clear account of Newman’s logical 
processes, and Rev. E. Blakeslee writing 
upon ‘‘An Advance Step in Sunday-school 
Bible Study,’’ criticises severely and justly 
the International Lessons, and presents a 
scheme of lessons on the Apostolic Church 
which has the merit of combining the Pauline 
Epistles, taken in chronological order, with 
the book of Acts. 


WE regret that the Uni/aritan Review for 
October in some way became misplaced on 
our editorial table, and escaped the usual no- 
tice in our columns. The November num- 
ber opens with a critical essay by Dr. Bartol 
on the late volume of posthumous sermons 
by Frederick Henry Hedge: ‘‘ Whether Dr. 
Hedge writes a treatise or a discourse for 
the desk, he is in his language always con- 
scientious and concise . . The prose of 
Dr. Hedge has such fitness and force in his 
selection of terms that by no alteration or 
omission could the fabric he weaves be im- 
proved.’’ W. H. writes on “Salutary Ascet- 
icism,’’ urging that our desire ‘‘be to shorten 
the list of what we conceive to be indispen- 
sable to our existence.’’ Prof. E. P. Evans 
has an essay on ‘‘ Mind in Man and Brute.”’ 
Prof. Gould writes on ‘‘ Resurrection from 
the Dead.’’ Reminding us that the flower 
is now known to be but ‘‘ashortened branch, 
its petals only transformed leaves,’’ Prof. 
Gould ends his essay with a question: 
‘‘ Why may not we be a shortened branch 
of the gigantic reptiles of the past, our 
hands and eyes and brain transformed 
leaves from the brute creation, to produce 
the final seed of the great century plant, the 
soul, which shall be wafted in the sleep of 
death across a still wider sea to a still fairer 
strand?’’ Albert Walkley contributes an 
article entitled, ‘‘A Call to the Ministry.’”’ 
The editor discusses ‘‘The Coming Relig- 
ion’’ and ‘‘Ethics in the Common School.” 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this headiug, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
Unity will receive further notice. 


Laurel Crowned Series, 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 
Price, $1.00 


The Lady or the Lake. 
A Sir Walter Scott. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 270. 


Divine Life and Healing. By Eugene Hatch. 
EO Christian Science Pub. Co. Cloth, 1r6mo, 
pp. 178. 

Mme. de Stael. By Albert Sorel, Trans. 


Fanny Hale Gardiner. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
Co, Cloth, 16mo, pp. 262. Price, $1.00. 


The Study Class. By Anna B. McMahan. Chicago: 
ra Cc. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 278. Price 
1.00, 


Charles Auchester. 2 vols. By Eliz. pbcppary. 
Trans. by Geog. P. Upton. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co, Cloth, 12mo, pp. 314. Price $2.50. 


Selected Studies. By Opie Read. Chicago: F. J. 
Schulte & Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 194. Price $1.00. 


The Crisis in Morals. By J. T. Bixby. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 315. Price, $1.00. 


A Lost Hero. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and 
Herbert D. Ward. Boston: Roberts Brother. Cloth, 
| I2mo, pp. 74. Price, $1.50. 


Dictionary of Chicago. With Map. 


Frank M. Morris. Paper, 16mo. Price, 25 cents. 
Lyrics of the Living Church. By C. W. Leffing- 
well. Chicago: A. C, ScClurg &Co. Cloth, 12me, 


years ago. The other stories are shorter and 


PP. 275. Price $1.50. 
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Ghunch Doon Pulpit. 


Reason’s Call to the Unconverted. 


PREACHED IN THE UNITARIAN CHURCH AT QUINCY, 
ILL., BY REV. C. F. BRADLEY. 


‘‘And the Lord said unto Abram, Get 
thee out of thy country, and from thy kin- 
dred, and from thy father’s house, unto the 
land that I shall shew thee; and I will 
make of thee a great nation, and I will bless 
thee, and make thy name great; and be 
thou a blessing.’’—Gen. 12: /-2. 


As I sat in the Town Hall at Sara- 
toga looking out upon the vast throng 
eagerly engaged in the work of the 
cecent Unitarian convention, I saw 
for the first time since I have been a 
minister of the church the faint glim- 
mer on the horizon of a daybreak of 
which I have long been dreaming and 
for which I have long been looking. 

Through the twenty years of my 
work, as I have mingled with men, 
and felt the pulse of public sentiment, 
and taxed my wits to give the pulpit 
effectiveness, and harness it to the 
working world, I have been annoyed 
by the consciousness that by reason of 
traditional conditions, strong as ada- 
mant and immovable, the profession of 
preaching is an antiquated institution, 
practically shorn of power and useful- 
ness. I have felt that the preacher is 
a survival, existing by the sufferance 
of society out of respect for the emi- 
ment function which he has filled in 
other times. I have not seen that he 
is greatly wanted, beyond the service 
he is able to render in making Sunday 
entertaining for those who wish to be 
entertained. It has humiliated me to 
see how little in touch with the every- 
day issues of our busy world my pro- 
fession, by reason of its inevitable 
characteristics, is able to get. The 
physician, the lawyer, the trader, the 
blacksmith, the cotton-weaver, are 
daily wanted, here and now ; and the 
demands, ever new and varied, which 
human necessities press upon them, 
stimulate them to increasing skill and 
a burning ardor of present usefulness. 
Aside from the occasion?! {funeral or 
wedding and the conventional Sunday 
homily, which may be as empty of 
sense and substance as the husks of 
last year’s corn-field, the preacher's of- 
fice is one of dignified and respectable 
unimportance. The superstitious and 
those belated in the romantic mysti- 
cism of the Middle Ages, still have an 
awe of the priestly prerogative for 
which the title, ‘‘ reverend,’’ stands ; 
but the hard-handed workers of the 
world, of all classes, shrug their 
shoulders contemptuously at the 
preacher, as much as to say: ‘‘Useful, 
perhaps, at the afternoon teas of the 
ladies, but we will throw mud at him 
if he ventures with his dainty ways 
into the moil and toil of our rough 
strife.’’ 

I have intimated that this lack of 
touch with practical human affairs is 
due to immovable traditional condi- 
tions which hedge in and unfit the 
pulpit to be a competent worker and 
leader in the existing issues of society. 
It is no fault of ours that we preachers 
are accounted as. bric-a-brac, and 
ranked with the csthetics, with the 
pictures and pottery, with the belles- 
letters and opera, with which society 
beguiles its tedium and gratifies its 
taste. The fault lies with the church. 
The pulpit can not be self-dependent 
and stride off upon a career of its own 
shaping. Itis an institution within 
an institution, receiving its spirit, its 
ideals, its methods from the organiza- 
tion which surrounds it with ligatures 
of custom and gives it breath. If we 
preachers are not in touch with hu- 
manity as we ought to be, it is because 
the church, which makes us what we 
are, isitself not in touch with human- 
If ‘I have been annoyed by the 
sensation of being boxed up by the 
traditional customs of my profession, 
as a relic which it is not quite decorous 


to consign to the attic, I have been 


quite as uncomfortably oppressed by 
the fact that the church, which is the 
most imposing institution of modern 
times, is so far behind-hand in taking 
on the advancing ideals of progress, 
and is so culpably unworthy of the 
Christian civilization which. has cre- 
ated it. Broken up into belligerent 
sects, which flaunt their several pagan 
shibboleths in each others faces and 
make the new-time doctrines of human 
brotherhood absolutely ineffectual, 
which are on fire with quenchless 
jealousies and buried with plans and 
enterprises to keep their worn-out 
traditions prominent before the world 
and maintain a position and prestige 
in society, which are indifferently 
concerned with the vital questions of 
politics and economics and character 
that seethe in the structure of modern 
life, and indisposed to develop the 
habits of mind that can solve the 
questions,and the ethics that can take 
hold of human struggle and bring a 
world-pervading peace and happiness 
out of it, the Church is too late by a 
century to be of service to the time 
that now is ; and I have dreamed of a 
coming church that in its ideals and 
methods shall be fully up to date, and 
fitted to be to the twentieth century 
what the Church of the Reformation 
was to the sixteenth century; that 
shall dismantle fhe old fortifications 
and abandon the business of fighting 
for dogmas, there being no longer any 
dogmas which the world is interested 
in fighting about ; that shall organize 
and put into world-compelling effi- 
ciency the spirit of brotherhood which 
is abroad, permeating all strata of so- 
ciety, and needing but the strong, wise 
hand of Reason to make it productive 
of unlimited human goodness and 
gladness ; that shall be broadly dem- 
ocratic as humanity has come to be 
democratic, and shall set up.the com- 
monwealth of free, enlightened man- 
hood ; that shall marshal the intel- 
lectual and ethical and philanthropic 
forces of society, and march boldly 
into the struggle of the industrial 
world, subdue the wrong and injus- 
tice filling it with violence, settle the 
economic questions that are upheav- 
ing in revolution and anarchy, and 
stir men to following the nobler ideals 
which fill life with the glow of di- 
vinity. 

This was the dream which I saw 
reddening toward the sunrise in the 
convention at Saratoga. 

It was a body clearly marked by all 
the characteristics of the Church 
which human progress is demanding 
to-day. 

We were the assembled representa- 
tives of the various religious bodies 
of Christendom—Methodist, Baptist, 
Congregational, Presbyterian, Epis- 
copalian, Roman Catholic. Three- 
fourths of our number had been reared 
and trained in their communions and 
the remaining fourth was removed by 
but a generation or so. We had 
mastered the curriculum of Orthodoxy, 
were thoroughly familiar with its 
history and scope, had lived and 
worked in all of its ideals. All the 
excellencies of the great churches we 
knew and all of their shortcomings. 
The Methodists among us were grad- 
uates of Methodism, the Presbyterians 
of Presbyterianism, and each one bore 
a strong, sympathetic loyalty towards 
his alma mater. 

We were the completest, fullest 
product of the religious development of 
humanity. The old churches, indeed, 
regard us as recreant and renegade, 
but that is because they so imperfectly 
understand the ways of the Holy 
Spirit, and consequently are incapable 
of judging us accurately and justly. 
We brought into that Town Hall the 
highest spiritual power and the widest 
knowledge of the eternal truths that 
are moving in the destiny of man. 


The long road over which the Church | 


has journeyed through the centuries 
we had traveled, every inch of it, and 
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had explored its every nook and cor- 
ner. We were familiar with all the 
workings of the complicated ma- 
chinery of the religious nature, famil- 
iar with all the changing phases of 
religious expression, springing out of 
the advancing stages of human intelli- 
gence. Wewere where we could see 
the ideal human character that is the 
final fruit of the struggle of civiliza- 
tion, full of grace and truth, marred 
by no blemishes of ignorance, and 
dominated by Godlike Reason. 

We were radically utidogmatic. 
Not one of us but had an elaborate 
creed of his own, and no two indi- 
vidual creeds there would probably 
agree together; but we had come to 
see clearly that the object of the 
Church is not to propagate fallible 
human opinions concerning the un- 
known verities of existence, but to 
help men to live wisely and well, and 
to attain to the understanding and spir- 
itual strength which will enable each 
to find the everlasting truth for himself. 
We had done with dogma as the means 
to organize the moral and spiritual 
energies of human nature, and the 
hour was aglow with the young 
bounding life of the Church that is 
founded on the divine sanctities of 
human goodness and human need. 

We enjoyed a perfected fellowship. 
With great diversity of opinion, with- 
out the necessity of trespassing upon 
or compromising individual opinions, 
we had formed a common platform in 
a common aim. Realizing vividly 
that the standard to hold up, the 
distinctive purpose to work for as the 
organized mission of the Church, is 
not to magnify the Calvinistic philos- 
ophy, or the Hegelian philosophy, or 
the philosophy of Spencer, or the phi- 
losophy of Channing, but to increase 
human intelligence, that men may 
better understand life ; to magnify the 
human conscience, that they may use 
life more nobly, to set up in regal au- 
thority the spirit of good-will that they 
may find life’s sweeter enjoyment, we 
found ourselves of one mind, agreed 
together on a Church ideal to which 
each could give his unhesitating 
assent, and to the prosecution of which 
all could work, moved by a common 
inspiration, and looking and living 
toward a common goal. We had 
solved the problem of unity of action, 
the problem which the churches are 
everywhere trying to solve. Itcan be 
solved in no other way than as we have 
done it. Just aslong asthe denomina- 
tions make their distinctive theologies 
the object they exist for as churches, 
they can never realize church unity. 
Rationalism must first do its sanctify- 
ing work in them, must enlighten them 
to see the baseless assumptions which 
they credulously have taken for truth, 
must dismantle their dogmas of the pre- 
rogative of infallibility, must quicken 
them to see that as men everywhere 
have but one common thing to live 
for, and that is, the -well-ordered, 
well-filled happy life, so churches can 
have but one common thing to work 
for, and that is the well-ordered, well- 
filled, joyous life. Whatever progress 
toward church unity is making, is 
by fulfillment of these imperative con- 
ditions. Its spirit shows itself only 
in those churches that have ceased 
to care greatly for their dogmas. 
It is only because they are blind that 
they still fail to see that the church 
unity of which they dream can only 
be brought to pass, as we liberal 
people have found it, by the renuncia- 
tion of dogma as the organizing instru- 
ment of church life. 

We had brought religion fully up 
to date, and had a thorough knowl- 
edge of the times we live in and their 
needs. Among us were studerfits of 
every phase of social science, philan- 
thropists and humanitarians skilled in 
interpreting the vital problems of the 
hour. Our high, rational altitude put 
us in touch with the mighty passion 
of human struggle, and we could see 
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the far-reaching, tireless laws throb- 
bing in the framework of society, and 
in slow, stern measure increasing the 
divine destiny of man. We were a 
church, the latest, ripest movement in 
historic Christianity, organized on the 
humanities, emancipated from the out- 
worn ideals which obstruct the effi- 
ciency of the older churches, charged 
with the most vigorous brain-force 
which progress has evolved, qualified 
to lead society to the rational solution 
of its problems, and to the plane of a 
higher civilization. 

Now I havea message for the people 
of to-day, and especially for the young 
men and women who are warm with 
ardor and deep in the strife of this 
busy, boisterous generation. 

You have left the land of your fath- 
ers, have forsaken all the traditional 
gods of your father’s home. The old 
religion, the old religious ideals, that 
were so sacred in former times, that 
held the men and women of yore in 
awe, that drew unfailing reverence 
and a service which, at whatever sac- 
rifices, mever languished, you have 
wholly departed from. Sunday, with 
its rigid observances has lapsed from 
your respect; it has come to be a 
holiday and nothing more, bereft of 
its old-time sanctity. The long so- 
norous doctrines that thrilled the for- 
mer generation and resounded as 
echoes of Jehovah’s thunderous man- 
dates, have dissolved in the silence of 
the world’s buried myths. You are 
estranged from the world-old church. 
Even if you have not broken with its 
historic associations, even if you fre- 
quent the sanctuary where your fathers 
worshiped, and contributed a formal 
support to the institutions which have 
been handed down to you, your heart 
is not there; you have no interest in 
your service beyond the enforced obli- 
gation of custom; your piety is an 
indolent attachment to venerable rel- 
ics, not the burning soul-worship of 
high and holy ideals. But most of 
you have broken with the associations. 
You are not only estranged from the 
doctrines and insensible to the spell of 
the old-time ideals,—you have thrown 
off the bonds of custom, of obligation, 
of attachment; you are churchless. 
Sunday has no Sabbath voices for you ; 
your feet cross the threshold of no 
sanctities; no hours come to you 
heavy with the uplift of the soul’s deep 
divinity. For you the path of faith, 
that has wound like an Alpine path 
through the ascending centuries, and 
been beaten hard by the footsteps of 
the toiling, sorrowing generations, has 
abruptly, come to anend. You have 
lost from your view the infinite virtues 
that have glowed in the convictions 
of humanity and kindled its ever- 
changing religion with the passion of 
eternal life. 

Shall I surprise you if I say that 
this departure from the venerable 
church into which you have wandered, 
that this break with religion’s historic 
ideals upon which you have fallen, is 
the movement of religion’s eternal 
spirit in your advancing, God-filled 
destiny ? You have forsaken the old 
sanctities, obedient to the same voice 
that led Abram to renounce the divin- 
ities of Chaldea: In your experience 
you are-but repeating history. It is 
the voice of Reason, God’s highest 
voice in the human soul, that 
is alienating you from your fathers’ 
church, as it sent Abram from the 
church of his fathers in the world’s 
far-away mornin That ancient He- 
brew knew all that you know of de- 
grading superstition, of dead tradi- 
tions, of soulless dogmas, of irrational 
ceremonies, of worn-out religion. In 
Reason’s holy name he proudly with- 
drew, as you have done, his allegiance 
from what had become false and full 
of hypocrisy. He might further, as 
you are doing, have stopped there, in 
that attitude of passive disaffection 
and negation. He might have stayed 
in the neighborhood of the old dead 
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faith, obsequiously have conformed 
outwardly to its traditions, have given 
it a beggarly, heartless support, se- 
cretly sneering at its stupidities and 
its grossness. He might have fallen 
into cynical contempt for the name of 
religion, have turned his back on 
all the high ideals which appeal to 
the spiritual and ethical soul of hu- 
manity, have seen nothing holy, noth- 
ing eternal and divine in the tremen- 
dous heart-agony of human struggle. 
He might have settled into a cold and 
desolating materialism, have valued 
the world only for the money to be 
made and the ambitions to be fulfilled 
in it, and have pursued such a life of 
enjoyment as he might find in the 
wealthy and luxurious civilizations of 
Chaldea. He might have chosen his 
immediate selfish pleasure, and have 
strangled the Hebrew nation in its new, 
world-uplifting religion, there in its 
cradle. 

But not so. You may well listen 
to-day to the word of that ancient 
rationalism which fired the plains of 
Palestine with a purer, more potent 
faith. The same voice of reason that 
led Abram to renounce the old, led 
him to espouse the new. Aeligion he 
did not lose in the loss of loyalty to his 
fathers’ church. ‘The eternal sancti- 
ties of destiny he never forsook. Hu- 
manity, that could no longer find 
force in the old ideals, needed his 
broader, higherthought. In his brain 
was rising the more rational church, 
that would lift society out of its brutal 
barbarism. It ‘was not enough that 
he was emancipated, the voice of the 


‘coming church bade him go forth and 


emancipate. Reason rang in his ear 
the soul-stirring words, ‘‘ Be thou a 
blessing,’’ and he went, creating the 
ideals of his rational faith into a new 
civilization; and humanity was blest. 

You, in stopping where you are, 
content with renouncing the old, re- 
luctant to take hold and set up some- 
thing new and better for the help of 
the world, interested only in securing 
personal enjoyment without sacrifice, 
are recreant to the high voice of Reason 
that has emancipated you. 

Your cold, cynical laughter at the 
worn-out foibles of religion may help 
to hurry them into hiding; but it is 
not a blessing. You are far short of 
being what the liberating voice of 
Reason means you to be. You are 
out of touch with the transcendent 
virtues streaming in the endless des- 
tiny of man. Wherever I meet you, 
on the street, in the shop where you 
are busy with your toil or your wares, 
on the railway hurrying to some 
golden opportunity, in the hotel lobby 
where the evening finds you gathering 
up the day’s ambitious hours, I see 
the marks of your materialism in your 
face. You are not only a man of the 
world, as you ought to be, but your 
demeanor wears the hard features of 
the sordid, sensuous world, enlivened 
by no glow of fine and lofty ideals. 
You have not the luminous and gra- 
cious bearing of high and generous 
thinking. Your energy, proudly suc- 
cessful as itis in building up your 
schemes, is hostile and cruel as it 
Strikes into the teeming strife of the 
world. You are insensible to the in- 
finite distresses of ignorant, sinning 
humanity. Problems of amelioration, 
of amendment of wrongs, do not inter- 
est you. More deeply than you know 
are you estranged from the heroic, 
wonderful, divine, world-destiny of 
man, unacquainted with its sublime 
story, uninspired by the glowing rev- 
elations of truth and reason, and.good- 
ness which have led it on to increasing 
enlightenment and liberty and happi- 
ness, 

_ This is spiritual abortion. Reason 
1S Outraged by your failure to move 
on, and set up religious power and 
more rational ideals. The spirit of 
truth has not emancipated you to 
make a buccaneer of you, but to make 


_ Of you the builder of a better world. 
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You may be certain that all the 
finest powers of your nature are 
arrested, and your career misdirected 
if you stand outside the path of hu- 


man good, and out of touch with the 


divine inspirations throbbing in hu- 
man struggle. You may be certain 
that Reason has not crowned you with 
rational liberty just to make you an 
alien from the commonwealth of man. 
Your rational liberty has been given 
you that with stronger hand and 
wider wisdom and sturdier heroism 
you may forward man on his way to 
freedom and life. The voice of Rea- 
son calls you to the fellowship of the 
Religion of Humanity. It summons 
you to create, to uphold, to put world- 
conquering vigor into a church whose 
framework is built out of the eternal 
verities of human destiny ; whose 
ideals, enriched with the gathered 
goodness of the ages, are vital with 
the freshest thinking and the highest 
living of to-day ; whose aims reach 
out beneficently to lay hold of present 
human need; whose institutions can 
spread the uplifting light of wisdom 
over the world and can weave the 
strong sinews of righteousness through 
the structure of society. 

I speak by authority of Reason, the 
voice which has lain behind the mes- 
sage of every prophet from Jesus 
down, when I summon you to loyal, 
burning fealty to the church which 
to-day is rising out of the inspirations 
of the liberal faith. On the way to it, 
having left religion’s old sanctities 
behind, it is awaiting you,’ fully 
equipped with the new religion’s sanc- 
tities, and needing but your conse- 
crated energy and ardent faith to 
give to its ideals a world up-lifting 
efficacy. Not as a pauper by the 
roadside stretching out to you a 
beggar’s hand, but as a leader, a 
Luther, it stands at the front of 
the coming Zion, stretching its 
hand towards the mighty issues of 
present human struggle, and bidding 
you follow. 

Why are not the liberal preachers 
more in touch with men, it is asked. 
It is no fault of ours, no fault of the 
church whose gospel we voice. The’ 
fault lies with the men and women 
who are not only dead to the old 
sanctities, but dead to the new sancti- 
ties of religion, who stand afar off, 
silent and passive, in an attitude of 
armed neutrality, as deaf to the in- 
spiring gospel of Reason as to the 
sepulchral echoes of outworn super- 
stition. What we liberal preachers 
need to put us in touch with men, is 
not a better gospel—we have the no- 
blest God’s word ever yet voiced by 
human reason—but strong, zealous 
men and women behind us, who are 
in touch with the truths that are work- 
ing out the living issues of society. 
We need a pulpit that is backed up 
by the power of numbers, and by or- 
ganized institutions. Weneed effect- 
ive instrumentalities by which to 
reach far out into public sentiment, 
to awaken popular intelligence and to 
quicken popular conscience to see and 
feel the inspired authority of our God’s 


word. We need a sympathetic atmos- 
phere to workin. If the great astron- 
omer, Flammarion, were to come 


among us to talk astronomy would 
he be in touch with men? Ignorant 
of astronomy, utterly indifferent to 
its noble themes, to its majestic laws, 
to its abstruse premise, would not the 
speaker’s learned and eloquent speech 
roll off upon the empty air and never 
find us? If the astronomer would 
reveal to us the sublime grandeur of 
his science, must we not create a sym- 
pathetic atmosphere for him to work 
in, an interest in astronomy, a reason- 
able acquaintance with its principles, 
an intellectual competency to see and 
feel the weight and beauty of the 
speaker’s utterance? We _ liberal 
preachers need a sympathetic atmos- 
phere. You ambitious, world-master- 
ing people are shy of our word. You 
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shrug your shoulders skeptically, as 
if to question if this work-a-day world 
has any use for it. Listen! We lib- 
eral preachers have the word of the 
world’s uplift, of society’s emancipa- 
tion from disorder and violence. You 
are engaged in a conflict the end of 
which you can not foresee; you are 
burdened with problems which baffle 
you and sometimes fill you with terror. 
We liberal preachers see farther into 
that conflict than you are seeing, and 
can tell you matters relating to those 
problems of which you do not dream. 
By reason of our habits of mind, of 
our painstaking investigations, of our 
scientific method, of our judicial tem- 
per, of our acquaintance with the 
tremendous ethical and spiritual forces 
arising in human evolution, we liberal 
preachers are fitted, as no other class, 
to interpret the infinite, immutable 
laws of nature working in human 
struggle, to expose the dangers and 
fallacies with which well-meant but 
ignorant enthusiasts imperil social or- 
der, to point out the way that society 
is bound to go, and toset up the ideals 
on which the coming welfare of man- 
kind depends. Itis our work. It is 
the ministry that firesourword. Give 
us a sympathetic atmosphere, men 
and women to speak to whose hearts 
throb with the woundings of the 
strife in the world abroad, whose 
brains burn with the anxieties and the 
hopes, with the agonies and the ardor 
of our teeming modern life, who are 
stirred with the passion of human 
welfare and eagerly looking#to dis- 
cover the right way, and you shall 
see if our word fails to get in touch 
with vital human affairs. The arena 
of human struggle reveals more to us 
than it does to you who are absorbed 
in its ambitions and greedy of its 
gains. We are finding powers of 
progress and laws that weave their 
web over the whole course of time, in 
events common and trivial, which 
you pass unnoticed. What eloquence 
burns in our speech is kindled by eter- 
nal truths that slumber in all the con- 
tentions of society, in all the weak- 
nesses and frailties of men, in all the 
hardships and discontents and sick- 
nesses that becloud the vision of 
human good; and if we speak to 
people who care nothing for the august 
social destiny that is making, who 
have no enthusiasm in searching the 
hidden mystery of progress, we speak 
in an atmosphere that chokes us, and 
and our word of life dies on our lips. 

A few years since I made the ac- 
quaintance of a brilliant, powerful, 
young business man. By his genius 
and indefatigable industry he was 
building a marked career. He was 
an honest man and sincere, and the 
stern training of his practical life put 
him out of sympathy with all shams 
and unrealities. He belonged to the 
class of the churchless. He had been 
reared in the orthodox faith, but its 
idols, when he came to reflect upon 
them, repelled him, and he turned his 
back on church-going. Sunday be- 
came a holiday, to be given to fishing 
or business, as his fancy moved him. 

Two years ago he fell in with our 
Unitarian church. Its simple straight 
forward ideals, its reasonable faith, its 
sincere religion, attracted him and ap- 
pealed to his manliness. He investi- 
gated it, became enamored of it, 
espoused it, put the same dauntless 
enthusiasm in it that he put in his 
business. 

It was a new worldto him. Getting 
thoroughly into its spirit and becom- 
ing imbued with its principles, he was 
led, a changed, fuller, stronger man, 
into finding a grander meaning in life. 
To-day he is in the ardor of high 
ideals. A large Bible-class gathers 
about him every Sunday immersed in 
the absorbing story of man and his 
destiny. Great themes of truth burn 
in his brain and kindle his contenance 
to a glow. The voices of humanity 
from every side reach him and rouse 
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him, and his words and deeds, en- 
forced by his indefatigable energy, are . 
working at the great problems of " 
human welfare. The world of his : 
daily life is pervaded by the atmos- 
phere of his loyal faith, of his truth- 
seeking ardor : and in that atmosphere 
the word of rational religion fails never 
to get in touch with men. 

In his story I have told you the se- 
cret of the success of the Unitarian 
faith. It is the world-old secret, that 
since Abram’s day has lain at the heart 
of human uplift, invisible and indomit- 
able ; the voice of Reason, speaking 
in the deep convictions of the tens of 
thousands of men and women of all ‘ 
classes in society who have lost the 
power and reality of the old religion, 
and bidding them seek the new, put 
to it the high endeavor of loyal fealty, 
and make it speak to the needy world 
its word of blessing. 
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Nov. 19, 1891 


Potes from the Biskd. 


Lincoln, Neb.—The Nebraska Conference 
opened at this place Wednesday evening, 
Nov. 4. Mr. Skinner, the new minister of 
the new society, gave a cordial welcome to 
delegates and friends, and extended his re- 
marks into an address on the enthusiasms 
which are germane to our ideas and pur- 
poses. Mr. Powell gave a discourse on 
‘** Unitarian Aims.’’ Mr. Mann, of Omaha, 
followed with a word about our ‘‘ Methods,”’ 
which he thought were legitimate to our 
principles, and, though different from the 
methods of the sects about us, not to be 
apologized for. Mr. Black, of Topeka, 
spoke on ‘‘The Results of the Unitarian 
Movement,’’ which he found encouraging, 
and closed with an earnest appeal fora more 
hearty devotion to the cause. 

Thursday morning, after a devotional 
meeting, lacking somewhat in spontaneity, 
the business session of the conference was 
held, Mr. Henry E. Lewis, of Lincoln, in 
the chair. Reports of churches were called 
for, of which we have not space to give fur- 
ther details. Mrs. Mary Wallace, of Omaha, 
then read a paper on Post Office Mission 
work. Mr. Todd delivered a discourse in 
the afternoon on the question, ‘‘ What is the 
Chief End of Man.’’ The doctrine was 
elaborated that growth is the chief end of 
man, In attaining his development man 
fulfills the purpose for which he was made, 
Mr. A. W. Connett, a new-comer among us, 
gave what he called his reasons for coming, 
which appeared to consist in a strong repug- 
nance to the old theology. Mr. Howland 
read a paper on ‘‘The Hard Sayings Im- 
puted to Jesus.’’ He called in question the 
authenticity of these sayings, and took the 
ground that, if authentic, they were not to 
be accepted as good doctrine. 


Thursday evening Mr. Henry E. Lewis, 
of the Lincoln church, spoke a welcome 
word for the new movement, showing the 
place it ought to fill in a university town. 
Superior music was furnished from the Con- 
servatorv. The sermon was preached by 
Mr. Forbush, a right noble utterance on 
“Our Liberal Gospel.”’ 


After a devotional meeting led by Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds Friday morning, the Con- 
ference entered upon the discussion of prac- 
tical church methods, beginning with a 
paper by Mrs. Weeks on Sunday-schools. 
Mrs. Weeks is one of the few who have the 
incommunicable gift for Sunday-school 
work. Lincoln is to be congratulated on 
having her services, and some envious ex- 
pressions were heard from the other parishes. 
Mr. W: S. Curtis, of Omaha, read a paper 
on ‘‘The Literary Club. As the Conference 
voted to give this a wider circulation in 
print no abstract need be aitempted here. 
Miss Schwab, of Lincoln, gave an appre- 
ciative account of Guilds formed for young 
people in so many of our churches. 


At half past two Prof. Fling, of the State 
University at Lincoln, read an excellent 
paper on ‘‘ Evolution in Religion,’ tracing 
the development of the religious sentiment 
in races and individuals. Mr. Mann dis- 
coursed on ‘‘ The Last Word in Ethics: Has 
It Been Spoken ?’’ easily proving that it has 
not. One of the best things offered was an 
essay by Mrs. H. P. Lewis, of Omaha, on 
** Reformative Influence of Fiction.’’ This, 
too, was captured by the printer, but it 
should be put in more permanent form than 
the columns of a daily newspaper. Mr. H. 
W. Brown, of the Universalist church of 
Lincoln, gave his idea of the ‘‘Union of 
Unitarians and Universalists.’’ Mr. Brown 
thinks that organic union is neither possible 
nor desirable ; that it is better for both bod- 
ies to work separately but fraternally. If 
all of both orders had the breadth and liber- 
ality of Mr. Brown the union would be vir- 
tual and actual whether nominal or not 


A business meeting followed and reorgan- 
ization of the Nebraska Conference took 
place. There are but three Unitarian 
churches in the state, those at Omaha, 
Lincoln and Beatrice, but several Univer- 
salist churches will doubtless join in our 
gatherings. A resolution was passed calling 
on the directors of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion to keep the gates open on Sunday. 


Rev. Grindall Reynolds made the closing 
address at 8 o'clock, and we broke up with 
pleasant memories of Lincoln and the first 
meeting of the resuscitated' Conference. 


Washington, D. C.—We have received a 
copy of the Plan of Study for the Emerson 
**Ought’’ Club of the People’s Church of 
Washington for 1891-’@2. e general sub- 
ject is ‘‘The Philosophy of Duty; or First 
Principles in Ethics and Religion,’’ sub- 
divided as follows: First topic.—‘“ Spiritual 
and Moral Essence: The Soul.’’ Second 
topic.—‘‘ The Infinite Spirit: The Over- 
soul.”” Third topic.—‘ Religion ; Worship ; 
Prayer; Revelation.” Fourth topic.— 
** Basis of the Ought : The Voice of Duty.”’ 
Fifth topic.—‘‘ The gone 5 Ought: The 
Duty of Man to Man.” Sixth topic.—‘ The 
Social Ought: Man and the State.”’ Sev- 
enth topie.—‘‘Comparative Ethics.’’ The 
outline of treatment of each topic is given 
along with an apt quotation from Emerson, 
whose thought and word stamp the plan 


/three times to Massillon and six times to 


| from the treasury of:the Western Unitarian 


St. Cloud, Minn.—The semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Unitarian Conference 
was held at this place October 29th and 30th. 
Thursday evening, the 29th, the new Uni- 
tarian Church at St. Cloud was dedicated, 
Rev. Mr. Crothers, of St. Paul, preaching 
the dedication sermon. 

The cost of this building was stated by the 
committee in charge to be $14,000, of which 
$10,000 has been raised by the society  - 
$4,000 remains, secured by a mortgage on 
the property. The business session of the 
Conference was held Friday morning the 
30th, Judge L. W. Collins presiding. 

The treasurer’s report showed receipts for 
the past year $392.12, expended, $360.10, 
balance on hand, $32.02. 

Mr. Staples, chairman of the missionary 
committee, reported that during the sum- 
mer Mr. F. C. Southworth, of Harvard Col- 
lege was stationed at St. Peter, Minn., 
engaged in missionary work, with good re- 
sults. Fifty dollars was paid by the Confer- 
ence towards the expense of the work, the 
balance being paid by the American Unita- 
rian Association. Mr. Staples did some work 
last winter at Sauk Centre and consider- 
able interest was manifested there. Mr. 
Pratt. of Keokuk, Iowa, had preached at 
Detroit, Minn., while Mr. Crothers had en- 
deavored to start a Unitarian movement at 
Mankato, Minn. Attempts to introduce 
Unitarian preaching had also been made at 
Buffalo and New London. Mr. Crothers 
offered suggestions concerning an organized 
lecture bureau tofurnish lectures at mission- 
ary points. His remarks met hearty 
approval, and the missionary committee 
was requested to arrange such a course for 
the coming winter. Officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: Judge L. W. 
Collins, of St. Cloud, President; Judge O. P. 
Stearns, of Duluth, Vice President; Walter L. 
Chapin, St. Paul, Secretary and Treasurer; 
Rev. C. J. Staples, Kristofer Jansen and 
Eliza T. Wilkes, Missionary Committee. 
Rev. F. C. Davis gave an interesting report 
of his church and work at Winona. At the 
afternoon session a paper was read by R. C. 
J. Stapl®@ on the Historical and Ideal Christ 
and Mr. Wm. Ballou, of Fargo, preached a 
sermon. In the evening the delegates were 
entertained by the ladies of the St. Cloud 
Church, after which a platform meeting was 
held, at which addresses were made by Mr. 
Janson, Mr. Crothers, Mr. Forbush, Mr. 
Maxson and Mr. Sample. There were pres- 
ent from outside the state, Rev. Grindall 
Reynolds, of Boston, Rev. T. B. Forbush, of 
Chicago, and Rev. H. D. Maxson, of Me- 
nomonie. 


Directors’ Meeting, W. U. C.— The board 
met at Headquarters, 175 Dearborn street, at 
2:30 p. m., November 10, Hon. D. L. 
Shorey in the chair. Present James Van 
Inwagen, J. M. Wanzer, J. Ll. Jones, J. V. 
Blake, John R. Effmger. The secretary re- 
ported that the invitation extended by resolu- 
tion of last meeting of the board to Rev. F. L. 
Hosmer, Rev. Ida C. Hultin, Rev. J. LI. 
Jones, Rev. H. D. Maxson, Rey. S. M. 
Crothers, Rev. A. M. Judy, Rev. J. C. 
Learned and Rev. N. M. Mann to co-operate 
in the field-work of the Conference had been 
accepted: He also reported a series of Sun- 
day afternoon services inaugurated in South 
Evanston, September 27, in which the Chi- 
cago ministers have cordially co-operated 
with the secretary. The treasurer’s report 
was read and accepted. Communications 
were received from absent directors, viz., 
Florence Bagley Sherman, Ida C. Hultin, 
F. L. Hosmer, W. C. Gannett and Henry 
Doty Maxson, also a note from Mr. Enoch 
Lewis, of poner gen coutaining his check 
for $25 to be used at the discretion of the 
conference for the Unitarian Society at Lin- 
coln, Neb., or other missionary work. F. L. 
Hosmer reported that he had been outside 
his parish on missionary errands, every Sun- 
day evening but one, since September 1— 


Painesville, besides arranging for other min-~ 
isters to speak at the latter place in his ab- 
sence. In neither place has a church organ- 
ization been attempted. Mr. Gannett rec- 
omnended an appropriation of money from 
the treasury of the conference to aid the 
fund now being raised by the friends of Rev. 
Jasper L. Douthit in support of his self-sac- 
rificing missionary labors. It was unani- | 
mously voted to forward to the church at | 
Lincoln, Neb., the donation of Mr. Enoch 
Lewis and a copy of the letter of the donor, 
and that we appropriate,twenty-five dollars 


Conference to the Jasper L. Douthit fund. 
J. V. Blake, J. Ll. Jones and John R.. Effin- 
ger were appointed a committee on pro- 
gramme of anniversary meeting for 1892. 


Boston.—The annual meeting of the Sun- 
day-school Society in Fitchburg was a gath- 
ering of three hundred interested persons 
under the chairmanship of Rev. E. A. | 


Horton. Rev. H._G--Spaniding, secretary, _ 
reported new manuals coming, and improve- 
ments in the newspaper and in printed 
services for festivals. Prof. Toy, of Har- 
vard, gave an evening sermon on Bible 
Study. ‘The addresses indicated an opinion 
favoring graded lessons. Reports from ten 
representative Sunday-schools seemed to 
name as means of growth—hard work fol- 
lowing good methods, and personal interest 


in pupils. 
—Rey. Geo. W. Cooke gives the topics and 


names of lecturers in his Unity Club series 
of lectures in Channing Hall. The social 
problems named comprise ‘‘ Immigration,’’ 
‘*Co-operation,’’ ‘‘Manual Training, ”’ 
‘‘Functions of a City,’’ ‘‘ New Duties for the 
State and Nation.’’ 

—Rev. Clay Maccauley writes from Tokio, 
Japang emphasizing the new liberal meth- 
ods of the missionaries in that country. 
They all now seem willing to allow the 
natives to construct their own ideal Chris- 
tianity and to pursue a practical system of 
Christian ethics. All these innovations 
the Japanese somehow base on a foundation 
of the rational feature of their own ancient 
Shinto religion. 
—A new Christmas service with the music 
(twenty-five pages) is issued by the Sunday- 
school Society. Costis five cents a copy, or 
four cents each for fifty or more copies. 
Also a new ‘‘Christmas Carol for Primary 
Classes’’ with music. Price ten cents for 
dozen copies. 

—The Monday Club will discuss the frank 
and honest way to teach the Bible in the 
home and in the Sunday-school. 


Pacific Coast Conference.—The Pacific 
Unitarian Conference was held at Los Ange- 
les, October 26-29. Rev. B. F. McDaniel 
preached the Conference sermon. A. H. 
Judson of Los Angeles gave the address of 
welcome. Following the address of the 
president, Hon. W. J. Thompson, came re- 
ports of officers, reports from churches and 
the report of superintendent Van Ness. Rev. 
P. S. Thacher led the discussion on this re- 
port. Dr. Horatio Stebbins spoke on ‘‘Prot- 
estantism—lIts Present Unrest, the Relation 
of Unitarianism to It,’’ ‘‘ Protestantism—its 
liberal religious movements,’’ ‘Church 
Problems,’’ ‘‘The Sunday School’”’ and 
“the Relation of Unitarianism to the re- 
forms of the day,’’ were discussed by minis- 
ters and laymen, and one afternoon was de- 
voted to ‘‘The Woman's Conference.’’ The 
acting president, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Easton, 
of San Francisco, gave au address, Miss 
Bertha L. Shafter, of Oakland, a paper on 
‘‘The Need of Deeper Spiritual Life,’’ and 
Mrs. B. F. Giddings, of San Francisco, a 
paper on the ‘‘ Post Office Mission Work on 
the Pacific Coast.’’ 
were reported present at this eighth session 
of the Pacific Conference. 


Anamosa, lowa.— We learn from Anamosa 


papers that the ordination and installation 
services of Rev. E. W. Beers, pastor of the 
‘People’s Church,’’ were recently held in 


the Grand Opera House, Rev. Dr. Thomas of 


Chicago, preaching the sermon, and after- 
ward, with a few well-chosed words, ordain- 
ing and installing the minister. Mr. Beers, 


formerly a Congregationalfst, has been for 


Fifty seven delegates 


—_———_—_ 


some months, leadinga liberal movement in 
Anamosa. The sermon of Dr. Thomas was 
received with enthusiasm by the friends of 
the movement. 


Certificate of Fellowship.—This certifies 
that we have examined the credentials of the 
Rev. F. C. Davis, formerly a minister of the 
Independent Presbyterian Church in En- 
land, and that weare satisfied of his fitness 
or the work of the Unitarian ministry. We 
therefore cordially commend him to the fel- 
lowship of our churches, 

} Committee of 
Fellowship , ap- 
pointed by the 
National Unita- 
rian Conference 
for the Western 
} States. 


S. B. CROTHERS, 
T. B. FoRBUSH, 
JoHN R. EFFINGER, 


Nov. 5, 7891. 


Portland, Ore.—We have received, in neat 
pamphlet form, a sermon entitled ‘‘ An 
Easter Homily,’’ by Rev. T. L. Eliot, D.D., 
delivered March 29, 1891, published by the 
Post Office Mission, of Portland. 


COSTIVENESS 


If not relieved by judicious and timely 
treatment, is liable to result in chronic 
constipation. As an aperient that may 
be used with perfect safety and satis- 
faction, Ayer’s Pills are unsurpassed. 
Unlike most cathartics, these pills, 
while they relax and cleanse, exert a 
tonic influence on the stqmach, liver, 
and bowels, causing these organs to per- 
form their functions with healthy regu- 
larity and comfort. Being purely vege 


table andy ifree from 
mineral d b drug of 
any kind, Cure A their use 
is not! lattended 


with injurious effects. Good for old 
and young of every climate, Ayer’s Pills 
are everywhere the favorite. G. W. 
Bowman, 26 East Main street, Carlisle, 
Pa., says: ‘‘ Having been subject, for 
years, to constipation, without being 
able to find much relief, I at last tried 
Ayer’s Pills, and I deem it both a duty 
and a pleasure to testify that I have 
derived great benefit from their use. I 
would not willingly be without them.” * 


Ayer'sCathartic Pills 


Every Dose Effective. 


THANKSGIVING 


is ALMUS! HEKE! 
Are You Prepared for It? 


China, Cut 


(From which 


V 


~ IMPORTERS--RETAILERS, 


We carry a large stock, in fact everything pertaining 


to a first-class line of 


and Blown Glass, 


Table and Banquet Lamps, 


Dinner Sets, Tea Sets, 
Course Sets. 


WE HAVE 50 STOCK PATTERNS 


From As Many Factories. 


you can select such pieces as you wish.) 


OUR ASSORTMENT IS UNEQUALLED. 


OUR PRICES THE LOWEST. 


It Will Amply Repay You to Inspect Our Line. 


ISITORS INVITED. 


PITKIN & BROOKS, 


Cor. State & Lake Sts, CHICAGO, _ 


IMPORTED Embossed Picture Gards 


3 months t subecti pion to St, Louis 
Magazine for 25c, Subscription price $1.50 
phe with premium. This quality cards 


sel all stores for 30 cents aset. Address, 
St. Louig Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


1 


$5, $10 AND $20.00 


Confederate Bills only five cents each. AGENTS 

WANTED. : = 
SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, Ga. 

A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY} 

€ c Ces . ec rig 


0 splenc k pieces, assorted b Mg rrecnd ell ay 
$1. Agts. Wanted. Lemarie’s Silk Mills, Little Ferry, N.J. 


€xtra Quality CHRISTMAS, New Year, 


Birthday or Easter CARDS and sample copy 
St. Louis Magazinefor!10 cents. Mention 
the kind you want. This quality cards sell in 
all stores at 25 cents for set of three. Address 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


- ©) BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


and sainple copy St. Louis Magazine for | Oc 
These cards sell inall stores for l0e each. 
St. Louis Magazine, Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


THIS PAPER and — 
St. Louis Magazine 


Both one year for $1.75. 


Nov. 19, 1891 


UNITY. 
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te Bhe Home. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Only what thou artin thyself deter- 
mines thy value, not what thou 
hast. 


Mon.-—There is no greatness that is not 
based on true morality. 


Tues.—Being alone when one’s belief is 
firm, is not to be alone. 


Wed.—Work transfers our vital energies to 
others. 


Thurs.—He who is with himself is every- 
thing. 
Fri.—One learns fidelity by work. 


Sat.—Honor pledges us to morality, fame 
still more, and power most of all. 


—A terbach. 


A Child’s Thought of God. 


They say that God lives very high, 
But if you look above the pines 
You can not see our God; and why? 


And if you dig down in the mines, 
You never see him in the gold ; 
Though from Him all that glory shines. 


God is so good, he wears a fold 
Of heaven and earth across his face, 
Like secrets kept, for love untold. 


But still I feel that His embrace 
Slides down by thrills, through all things 
made, 
Through sight and sound of every place. 


As if my tender mother laid 
On my shut lids her tender pressure, 
Half-waking me at night, and said, 
‘‘Who kissed you in the dark, dear 
guesser ?’’ 


—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Humble Heroism. 


[AN INCIDENT OF THE FLOOD IN THE 
ALABAMA RIVER DURING THE SPRING OF 
1886. | 


Negroes frequently exhibit a won- 
derful heroism in times of danger. An 
instance of this I witnessed in the 
spring of 1886, when a freshet in the, 
Alabama river caused the country or 
each side to be overflowed for many 
miles. 

The negroes on the river plantations 
were the greatest sufferers. Their 
cabins would be under water almost 
before they knew that danger threat- 
ened them, and hundreds of them were 
sometimes found huddled together on 
some knoll sufficiently elevated to be 
above the water. There they often 
remained two or threedays and nights 
without food, and exposed to a soak- 
ing rain. Fortunately the weather 
was not cold. 

Many relief expeditions were sent 
out from the neighboring towns to 
rescue them. These consisted of one 
or more boats manned by expert oars- 
men and swimmers and filled with 
provisions, blankets, etc. One day 
the news came that the negroes on a 
certain plantation had sought refuge 
upon a corn barn, around which the 
water was rapidly rising and sorender- 
ing their condition exceedingly pre- 
carious. ‘Two boats started at once to 
their assistance. In one of them I 
went accompanied by another white 
man andanegro. Through the dark 
we sighted the corn barn, upon which 
a mass of black humanity clustered 
like a swarm of bees. A heavy rain 
was now falling, and daylight begin- 
ning to fade away. ‘Their condition 
became almost distressing as they satin 
perfect silence waiting our approach. 
Still we did not appreciate their ex- 
treme peril until the boat struck 
against the frail log building which 
was in the water to the edges of the 
roof and visibly shook and tottered. 
The poor creatures commenced to 
clamber hurriedly down to the boat. 

‘“Stop!’’ I cried. ‘‘The women 
and children first.’’ 

The men obediently resumed their 
seats. We took in all the children 
and then the women, and were about 
pushing off, telling the men we would 
hurry back for them as quickly as pos- 


7 


when an old woman (I noticed she was | 
the last to get in the boat, and had 

done so reluctantly ) seized the corner 

of the house, and looking anxiously 

into my face, said: 

‘* Marster,-ain’t you gwine to take 
my old man ?’’ | 

‘* No, auntie,’’ I answered, ‘‘ the 
boat is too full now. He must wait 
till we come back.”’’ 

The words were hardly out of my 
mouth, when with a sudden spring 
she was up and on the roof again. It 
shook as she scrambled on it and took 
her seat by a little, withered old black 
man, whose hand she seized and held 
as if she was afraid we would tear her 
away from him. 

‘*Come auntie,’’ I cried, ‘‘ thts won’t 
do. Wecan’t leave you here, and we 
can’t wait any longer on you.’’ 

‘‘Go on, marster,’’ she answered, 
‘‘I thanks yer, en I pray de good 
Lawd to fetch you all safe home ; but 
Iam gwine to stay wid my ole man. 
Lf Simon got to git drownded, Liddy 
gwine git drownded too. We dun bin 
togedder too long to part now.’’ And 
we had to leave her, after throwing 
some blankets and a lot of provisions 
to them. 

As we rowed off in the rain and 
night a high falsetto voice, tremulous 
with age, came across the waters from 
the crib, where we left the almost cer- 
tainly doomed group in the blackness 
of darkness. ‘They dared not have a 
light for fear of setting fire to their 
frailsupport. Westopped our oars to 
listen to thesong. It came clear and 
distinct. First Lyddy’s trembling 
voice and then a chorus of a dozen or 
more of the deep bass voices of the 
men : 

** We’re aclingin’ to de ark, 
Take usin, take us in, 
Fur de watah’s deep en dark, 
Take us in, take us in; 


Do de flesh is po’ en weak, 
Take us in, take us in ; 


’ 


’Tis de Lawd we gwinter seek, 
Take us in, take us in; 

Den Lawd, hole out dy han’, 
Take us in, take us in ; 

Draw de sinnahs to de lan’, 
Take us in, take usin.’’ 

We could wait and listen no longer 
to the weird sounds, but struck our 
oars in the water and hurried away. 

Most fortunately we came across a 
boat bent upon the same errand as 
ourselves, which went immediately to 
the barn and saved all of its living 
freight. The building had apparently 
been held down by their weight, for 
as the last one left it turned over and 
floated away to the gulf. 

Their rescuers told us afterwards 
that as they neared it, the first sound 
they heard was an old woman’s voice 
singing : 

‘De Lawa is hyah’d our cry,”’ 

Answered by the men : 

‘* Take us in, take us in, 
En He’ll save us by en by, 
Take us in, take us in.”’ 

To this simple-hearted old creature 
divorce courts and separations were 
unknown. With her it was ‘ until 
death do us part.” M. HE. S. 


THROUGH SUEZ, 


Bonaparte broached the plan of re-cutting through 
Suez. Halfa century later Engineer De Lesseps did 
it. He actually changed geography. He broke a 
continent in two for the world’s commerce. An old 
man now, Count de Lesseps writes for 7he Youth's 
Companion, in humorous, charming vein, how he 
came to build the canal 


True Merit Appreciated.—Brown’s Bron- 
chial Tyoches are world-renowned as a simple 

et effective remedy for Coughs and Throat 

roubles.?7 In a letter from Hon. Mrs. Pery, Castle 
Grey, Limerick, Ireland, they are thus referred to: 
‘Having brought your ‘ BRONCHIAL TROCHES ’ 
with me when I came to reside here, I found that, 
after I had given them away to those I considered 
required them, the poor people will walk for miles 
to get a few.’’ Obtain only ‘‘ BROWN’s BRONCHIAL 
TROcHES.”’ Sold only in boxes. 


“NEWS FROM NOWHERE:” 
Being a System of 
VOLUNTARY SOCIALISM, 

' By WM. MORRIS, 


PoET, AGITATOR AND SOCIAL REFORMER. 


Written in — to Bellamy’s Scheme 
of Compulsory Socialism. . 


P Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 
Address, 
TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB. CO., 


sible or send the first boat we met, 


7 Clinton Place, New York City. 
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Second Year of The Six Years’ Course.—Some Religions of the Older World. 


Che Sunday-School. 


IV.—BUDDHISM. 


LESSON XI. 
Doctrines of Nirvana, Karma, etc. Spread and Development of Buddhism. 


1. Life a burden and an evil. 
creatures. Account for it. 

2. The nmteaning of Nirvana. 
The meaning of Karma. 
Spread of Buddhism. Its present territory and numbers. 
Later development into idolatry, spiritualism and formalism. 


ee 


Yet sacred, and great tenderness towards all living 
Analogies if any in other faiths. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
NOTES. 


The edicts of Asoka, the Constantine of Buddhism, (250 B. C.) were full of kindness. 
Not only all sacrifice of animals was prohibited, but any infliction of suffering upon the 
least living qreatures. Even medical treatment foranimals if sick wasenjoined. Human 
life might be bearing penalty under or struggling upward through these lower forms. 

What of Emerson’s thought: 


‘And, striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form,’’ 


Some one has made the curious observation that it is only in Christian lands that 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals are needed. 

Gautama was silent when asked questions concerning the soul and immortality. The 
belief in pre-existence was probably held by the non-Aryan tribes of the Ganges valley. 

‘‘Buddhist Beatitudes.’ These are given in a passage of twelve stanzas. They 
describe ‘‘the greatest blessing,’’ or the earthly Nirvana. ‘‘A sinless, calm state of mind.”’ 
Not many have reached it. To ‘‘want to be an angel ’’ would be utter heresy in the Bud- 
dhist faith. 

The life of man in the sacred writings is often likened toa flame. One flame lights 
many others, or it may cease. The question of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland’’: What does the 
flame of the candle look like or where is it, after the candle has gone out? is not alto- 
gether unnatural. In Nirvana we are told the three fires of passion—lust, hatred and de- 
lusion—and all sensations are extinguished. 


Karma, though one of the four mysteries of Buddhism, means moral destiny. Over 
this road, it may be through animal forms, one passes to bliss or misery. 
Buddhism (like Christianity) did not retain its hold in the land of its birth. It passed 


into Ceylon in the third century B. C. It was introduced into China very early in our 


era, and into Japan in 552 A. D. By goo A. D. it had become so corrupted as to lose all 
power over the people of India. Then Mohammedanism came. 

The religion of Gautama, like the religion of Jesus, beginning as a protest against 
sacerdotalism, ritualism, materialism, legalism and letter worship, finally fell into the very 
excesses it had come to remedy. 


Its extreme development may be seen in the Lamaism of Thibet. 
‘* Stronger than the voice of prophets is the inflnence of inherited beliefs.’’ 


Horlicks Malted Milk. 


46 . . 
its Effect Was Little Short of Miraculous.”’ 
DONGAN HILLS, 8. L., April 22, 1891. 
MALTED MILK CO., Racine, Wis. 

DEAR S1igks:—I enclose a picture of our little two-year-old daughter “Dot.” I 
sendit with deepest gratitude for privilege of using your food, MALTED 
MILE. | FEEL THAT WE OWE OUR LITTLE ONE’S LIFE TO YOU. 
She was a tiny one *rom the start. We tried every foodin the marketin Boston. 
She could eat nc*aing it seemed. She barely managed to live forsix months. We 
were again avi again in despair of her life.With but little faith I bought 
MALTED MILK. Its effect was little short of miraculous. She 
likedit from the first taste. She began to grow immediately. The problem was 
solved and herlife was saved. 

Last spring while teething she had a terrible attack of pneumonia. We 
== feared the worst, but her vitality was such she bravely foughtit through, and 
——=-yousee herthusto-day. Ifeelitasacredduty to help you to present to the 
=world your great discovery in children’s food. It seems to me it has no rival. 
Make any use ofthis you please and refer to mein any way you like. 


pincerely, 

——_“_- *™ EOS. DISTON, Jr. 
“DOT.” TWO YEARS. Pastor of the Twenty-tuird Street Baptist Church, New York. 
A Sample of Malted Milk will be sent free by mail upon request. MALTED MILK CO., Racine, Wis. 


FOR GOOD 


APPEARANCE 


and first-class wear, we recom- 
mend to all our black cheviot suit- 
ings. We have them plain, twilled, 
striped and rough. 


LOTS $120 to $450 


In Griffith, the coming great 


Manufacturing Suburb of Chicago. 


Payable $4 to $10 monthly. Contracts issued 
when one-tenth is paid. Send §2 to secure 
best unsold lot. They are going fast; over 
700 sold in four months. 

Griffith has FOUR RAILROADS now‘in 
operation, three eastern trunk lines and the 
Chicago Outer Belt Line, which encircles the 
city, making a switch connection with every 


Chicago railroad and giving Griffith the The prices for sack suits range 
Chicago rates of freight everywhere. 


The two oil-pipe lines of the Standard Oil 3 from $20.00 to $30.00. Pants from 
company pass through Griffith and furnish | $5.00 to $8.00. Frock coats $2.00 


fuel oil to factories at one-half the cost and 
one-third the — of ong “y ts the fuel extra. 
Of the future. e largest fuel consumers ; ; 
Re. B bes discarded coal for oil. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
NO OTHER MANUFACTURING SUB- 
URBS HAVE ALL OF GRIFFITH’S AD- ° 
VANTAGES. The location of factories at 
9 is monerentty eng stue of lots. ss 
Within a year lots will bring five tines pres- TAILOR 
ent prices. CHICAGO ST-LOUIS 
BUY ON GROUND FLOOR NOW. Say ) SL 
- about what priced lots you want. We will NEW YORK \.\\\ ' (7 KANSASCITY 
select lots for UNITY readers and guarantee > “— DENVER 
them high and dry. If unsuited you ma = SToRES —— 
exchange for any uusold. Send $2 deposit ST.PAU L Fy SSCINCINNATI 
gery age Ped.» ahh MINNEAPOLIS /'\\)\ INDIANAPOLIS 
POY DWeeine & CO.. SANFRANCISCO —_ LOSANGELOS 
409 Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO: 
References: Columbia Nat. and Metro- PORTLAND,OREGON. 
politan Nat. banks. 
Corner Clark and Adams Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


Perry & Martin, 
' 84 La e St., Room 516, Chieago, 
Ioan Money for estates and private parties on city 


property at current ra 


tes ESTABLISHED 1845, 
ELLEN A. MARTIN, Attorney. 


THE JOHN JONES 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


#119 DEARBORN ST.,# 
LLoyD G. WHEELER, 


4 


lathes. 
leaning 


“The finest quality of Bells for Cnurenes, 
Chimes, Sc rot onghiwly Fully warranted. 


Write for Catal 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati.O 
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Nov. 109, 189 
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A Boy Lieutenant. A True Narrative; by Free S. Bowley. 
Smoky Days. A Story of a Forest Fire; by E. W. Thomson. 


Lois Mallet’s Dangerous Gift. A New England Quaker Girl's first Contact with “World’s People”; by 

A Tale of the Tow-Path. The Hardships encountered by a Boy who found Life at home too Hard for him; by 

How Dickon Came by his Name. A charmingly written Story of the Age of Chivalry; by 

Two ‘*Techs’’ Abroad. They set off on a Tour of the World in quest of Profitable Enterprises; by 

A Young Knight of Honor. The Story of a Boy who stood at his Post while Death was all around him; by 

| Touaregs. A Story of the Sahara; by 
On the Lone Mountain Route; by Miss Will Allen Dromgoole. 


> > },?™: ) > : > 
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The Announcements in this advertisement and those which will follow will enable the friends of ‘THe Companion to judge somewhat of 


the scope and character of the reading that will be given in its columns during 1892 — the sixty-fifth year of its issue. 


Nine Illustrated Serial Stories. 


The Serial Stories for the coming year will be of rare interest and variety, as well as unusual in number, 
Mrs. Mary Catherine Lee. 


om 


Hints on Self=Education. 


Articles of great value to Young Men who desire to educate themselves. 


‘Hon. Andrew D. White, Ex- President of Cornell. 

President Timothy Dwight, of Yale University. 

President E. H. Capen, of Tufts College. 

President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University. 

President Francis L. Patton, of Princeton College 

Professor James Bryce, M.P., author of the “ American Commonwealth.” 


Practical Advice. 


The Habit of Thrift; by 
How to Start a Small Store; by 


Episodes in My Life. A delightful paper telling how he came to build the Suez Canal; by 


Unseen Causes of Disease; Three admirable articles by the Eminent English Physician, 
Boys and Girls at the World’s Fair. What Young Americans may do as Exhibitors; by Col. George R. Davis. 


Five Special Features. 


A Rare Young Man. Describing the life of a young inventor of extraordinary gifts; by The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
The Count de Lesseps. 
The Story of the Atlantic Cable. Mr. Field’s narrative has the thrilling interest of a romance ; 


Glimpses of Royalty. 


Housekeeping at Windsor Castle; by Lady Jeune. 
How Queen Victoria Travels; by H. W. Lucy. 
The Story of Kensington Palace ; by The Marquis of Lorne. 
How I Met the Queen; by Nugent Robinson. 


Railway Life. 


The Safest Part of a Train; by 


Short Stories and Adventures. 


More than One Hundred capital Stories of Adventure, Pioneering, Hunting, Touring will be printed in this volume. Among them are: 


His Day for the Flag. 

Capturing a Desperado. 

In the Burning Pineries. 

The Boys and the Wild-Cat. 

On a Cattle Steamer in a Storm: 


The Flash-Light. Old Thad’s Stratagem. 
| My Queer Passenger, Very Singular Burglars. 
| Molly Barry’s Manitou. The Tin Peddler’s Baby. 
| Shut Up in a Microbe Oven. Blown Across Lake Superior. 
| The Cruise of a Wagon-Camp. A Young Doctor’s Queer Patients. 
| 


The Illustrations will be improved and increased in number. The Weekly Editorials on the leading Foreign and Domestic Topics 
wil] be marked by impartiality and clearness. Household Articles will be contributed by well-known writers. 
be more attractive than ever. The Illustrated Weekly Supplements, adding nearly one-half to the size of the paper, will be continued. 


i a  — _— a  — —— -——_ 


66 A VY d New Subscribers who send $1.75 now, will receive THE YOUTH’S COMPANION FREE to January 1, 1892, }- t 
ar and for a full year from that date. This offer includes the THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S ree O 
DOUBLE HOLIDAY NUMBERS and all the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


or Registered Letter at our risk. 


Miss Fanny M. Johnson. | 


Girls and the Violin. A Valuable Paper; by Camilla Urso. 
A Chat with Edison. How to Succeed as an Electrician; G. P. Lathrop. 
Boys in N. Y. Offices; Evils of Small Loans; by Henry Clews. 
The Girl Who Thinks She Can Write. 

well-known Writers, Amelia E. Barr, Jeanette L. Gilder, Kate Field. 


Sir Morell Mackenzie. 


Success in Railway Life; by Supt. N. Y. Central, Theo. Voorhees. 
Asleep at his Post; by former Supt. Mich. Southern, Charles Paine. 
Roundhouse Stories. Humorous and pathetic; by An Old Brakeman. 


The Children’s Page will 


SUPPLEMENTS. Any person who 
99 mentions this paper when subscribing will receive a copy of a beautiful painting, entitled, “A YARD OF ROSES.” 
| of Roses Its production has cost TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. Specimen Copies Free. Address, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Send Check, Post-ofice Order, 
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Homer Greene. 
Harold Frederic. 
C. A. Stephens. 


Lossing G. Brown. | 


Andrew Carnegie. 
F. B. Thurber. 


Three Articles of Advice by 


Cyrus W. Field. 


Col. H. G. Prout. 


Jan. 1892. 


aa 


We will give free to every boy or girl In the 
6000 United States who will do us a slight favor, 4% 


The Best Boo Ks ats EP 5 (ANDY canny Pounds of Candy, French Mixed, Broken and 


A «ical Chocolate Creams, It will not cost you a sing! 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE Prer Yes °° we just give it to you for advertising abd 


Can be selected from our FREE and we send it prepaid anywhere in the 
Free 


.8. If vou never had as much candy as you 


. 
1 queue “2 °ted all at one time this is your great hig 
| ra | Ss sure chance to get it free. It will be great for 
> Christmas, if you don’t eat it before, If you 


oR O ers sa: it send us your name and address at once 
Which is absolutely free from everything objection- | — = WESTERN CO., Chicago, Il, | 
able, and full of 


_  Instructive and Helpful Ideas. : sn Bo 
Send for list and prices from Crestings, oA | wee 
WOMAN’S TEMP. PUB. ASS’N. Se | 

161 La Salle St., Chicago 


Two sample ies BOOM REVIEW seni 


LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS| © 8° eS eee. ower 


Make easily - aday. Write for par- 161 La Salle St.. Chicago. 
ticulars. Address PI Flaw nd maxes 
BARKER PUBLISHING COMPANY, A RATIONAL VI EW OF THE BIBLE 


ann. 206 D mars Pa cents. 
CHARLES H. Kurr & Co., 175 Dea St., Chicago. 


wanted. A 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE. 


A weckly journal devoted to the interests of women 
and tocurrent affairs. The only woman suffrage paper 
in America contributed to by Mrs. EL1zABETH CaDY 
STANTON, the president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. Her reminiscences 
are now being published in it. A real live all-around 
puweeseen readable by every member of the family. 

rice $1.00 per year. Five weeks on trial for ten 
cents. Address Clara Bewick Colby, editor and pub- 
lisher, Beatrice, Neb. Published in Washington, 
D. C., during sessions of Congress. 


MR.KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, 
ee a, cee eae. BB Learees 
arv. - rs. ’ noipal. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL. eet " 
Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys, Laboratories. 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M.1. T.) Principal 


8 ¢ , BOOK OF BIBLE STORIES. 320 large pages, 
aed fine pictures and co plates, 
he ees acted coca 
© $1.75, ,to introduce. 
iced At. EFF, Govingise ©. 


Letters to Farmers Sons 


ON THE QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, 
Being familiar talks on Political Kconomy, 


By Henry S. Chase. M. D. 
This work is Making a Sensation. 


PAPER, 25 CENTS; CLOTH, 50 CENTS. 


Address, TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB. CO. 
7 Clinton Place, New York C 


ve written to us ? If 
mind yg: better ay tl fou 
want to OU 


